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A Special New Republic Supplement 


THOMAS E. DEWE 


The Man and His Record 


Mr. Dewey aspires to fill the country’s high- 
est office. He wants the job of President of 
the United States. In fact he’s had his eye on 
the spot from away back, apparently. 


Mr. Dewey first emerged on the political 
horizon when he became Special Rackets 
Prosecutor for New York City in 1935. He 
brought to that job a real prosecuting ability 
and a boundless ambition. Now, after nine 
short years, he’s up there riding the crest. In 
characteristic American fashion, he did it. 
He’s come a long way in a hurry. Anda lot 
of people, if perhaps not enough, think that 
he’ll make the long last lap of the race too. 
At 42 he would be the country’s youngest 
President. 


Here is a man, obviously, about whom the 
American electorate still knows too little. His 
record, his claims to the high office he seeks, 
his equipment have yet to be fully studied 
and presented in usable form for the average 
__ intelligent voter’s guidance. 


To meet apis ae The New Republic issued 


recently a special 24-page supplement — 
THOMAS E. DEWEY, The Man and His 
Record. Written by the editors, it appraises 
the Republican candidate in all aspects of his 
career. Among other subjects it covers: 


Dewey the Man 
As Gangbuster and Prosecutor 
Dewey as Governor 
The Men Behind Dewey 
His Record on National A fairs 
Dewey as President 
The Dewey supplement is a campaign docu- 
ment of the first importance. Already it 


promises to have as much of an impact on the 
1944 election as our famous one on Willkie 


did on the 1940 campaign. We are prepared 
to take care of a big extra sale for it. We’re 


counting on its wide distribution by political 


organizations, independent voters’ commit- 


tees and mu readers pesca 
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Front Line 
Telephone Post 
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Camouflaged Communications Center of American Command Post during heavy fighting. 


TeverHone lines are life- 
lines wherever our men fight. 
The lines lengthen with every 
mile of advance. 


Bell System manufacturing 
facilities have had to be de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
keeping the armed forces sup- 
plied with communication and 
electronic equipment. As a 


Me A" 


result, we are short of tele- 
phones, switchboards and 
other equipment needed to 
meet civilian requirements. 


We’re sorry if you’ve had to 
wait for home telephone ser- 
vice. But you can be sure that 
every effort is being made to 
take care of your needs just as di 
soon as the war allows. “Zt 


\ 


<, OUR SOLDI1 ERS TELEPHONE OVER HERE, TOO.... Whenever you can, please give the service men 7 
and women first chance at Long Distance between 7 and 10 each night. They'll appreciate it a lot. 


imong Ourselves 


WWE WENT TO PRESS LAST MONTH WITH THE 
full length magazine article on the 
wosed Missouri Valley Authority (“Big 
tic for the Big Muddy,” by Rufus Terral, 
orial writer on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch), 
embodying the plan were introduced in 
egress by Senators James E. Murray of 
tana and Guy M. Gillette of Iowa. The 
assures, which differ only in details, are 
ieled on TVA. They would enact into 
“one big plan for one big river,’ which 
weing pushed by a group of midwestern 
2 governors and newspaper editors for an 
around development to conserve the water, 
, and power potentials of the vast Missouri 
ley. 
Mn September 21, President Roosevelt sent a 
icial message to Congress, urging “careful 
_ early” consideration of the MVA proposals. 
, also urged renewed consideration of plans 
similar development of the Arkansas and 
sumbia River watersheds. 


‘YYS ISSUE FOR SEPTEMBER 25, The CIO News 
i$ its readers’ attention to the article “Labor 
Politics,” in the September Survey Graphic, 
ung: “It is a factual, simply written account 
. told with a brief preliminary review of 
ilier political efforts of labor, and a short 
blanation of the AFL’s different outlook. . . . 
“ce article stands out because the writer. 
alah Amidon, searched diligently at the 
rces for her material and tells_ accurately 
1 fairly what she found out... .” 


Our Hurricane Reporter 


16 Cape Cop HOME TO WHICH GERTRUDE 
ringer, former associate editor of Survey 
aphic and Survey Midmonthly, repaired 
ne time ago to find “peace and quiet,” was 
tht in the path of the great tropical storm 
t roared across New England on the night 
September 14. We share with “Miss Bailey’s” 
-ny friends excerpts from the letter she wrote 
a few days later: 
‘Daylight revealed the extent of the sham- 
s, All the big trees around the house are 
ne. About half our trees are uprooted— 
> rest are broken off ten or fifteen feet up. 
ur great trees are across the drive, so that 
: cannot get the car out. The entire house 
covered with gray salt: spray mixed with 
e siftings and dirt. All the shrubs and 
wers except on the north side are blackened 
d blasted by the spray. 
“Cars can get through our street up to our 
ive. All the wires are a tangled mess and 
; anybody's guess when we'll have electricity 
telephone service. But we have gas and 
ter and are not badly off in comparison with 
ost people. Thé neighbors with electric stoves 
me here to cook. The house across the way 
s an iced ice box; we all park our perishables 
ere. Mrs. H. was away the night of the 
orm, so her car is out, and she supplies 
wnsportation to the village. 
‘Lots of the trees are down in the village 
sterville] and the steeple is off the Baptist 
urch. Without communications (wire or 
one) and yesterday without mail, we don’t 
much about the rest of the Cape except 
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the big houses along Long Beach tossed off 
their pins , . . the bridge at Parker River, 
West Yarmouth way, gone... all the water- 
front houses at Hyannis and Hyannisport 
badly mauled . . . the Oyster Harbor bridge 
unusable . . . the Crosby shipyards a tangle, 
with big cruisers tossed up on the docks. . . 

“The unique beauty of this part of the 
Cape—the tall pines—is gone’ forever. Well, 
anyway, the Germans didn’t do it with bombs, 
and we're winning the war.” 


Off the Press 


WRITERS, COMMENTATORS, HISTORIANS, ECONO- 
mists, and other professional people now can 
obtain Gov. Herbert H. Lehman’s official report 
of the first eight months of the international 
agency of which he is director-general. For 
this 32-page pamphlet, “UNRRA: Organiza- 
tion, Aims and Progress,” address United 


Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- | 


tion, 1344 Connecticut Ave., Washington 25, 
specifying professional interest, since the supply 
is limited. A second pamphlet is in preparation 
for the more. general public. 


PAMPHLETS ON TEN AMERICAN REPUBLICS— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 


Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela—are now available at a nominal 
charge from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Pamphlets on the remaining Latin American 
republics will be issued in the near. future. 


- These publications of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 


can Affairs are authoritatively written and are 
illustrated with maps, charts, and pictographs. 
They give present developments as well as 
background information. 


THE URGENCY OF POSTWAR PROBLEMS, THE NEED 
for full scale cooperation between state and 
federal governments in solving them, possible 
methods of such cooperation in one important 
area, is the threefold theme of the 1944’ re- 
port of the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions. The six-year story of this unique organ-- 
ization, set up by a state legislature to improve 
its policy’ drafting in a difficult field, was told 
in the May Survey Graphic by Phillips Brad- — 
ley, head of the department of political science 
at Queens College and director of research for 
the committee. Copies of the report (Legislative 
Document, 1944, No. 50) from the committee, 
12 East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y.. ; 


—in the hearts of all whom he honored by his principles and deeds 
as man and public leader. He lives on in innovations—the TVA, the 
Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution, Nebraska’s unicameral 
legislature. When ex-Senator Norris died in early September at 83, 

_ the President voiced the loss of hosts of Americans: 
‘ “ ...a pillar of state has fallen, a tower of strength has been laid 
low gad a grand old champion of popular rights has made his 


journey.” 


George Norris Lives On— : 


’ 
George Norris lives on, too, in a portrait bust completed jv 


before he left Washington after forty years’ service in Congre: 
There he is for all time, this wise-eyed, simple, great man. One 
the fine studies of the distinguished sculptor, Jo Davidson, it deserv 
to be set in a place of honor by a grateful people. 
Thanks to Mr, Davidson we are privileged to reproduce the abo 


intimate glimpse of Norris and the sculptor, each of them outstandi 
in his chosen way of. life. 
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Big Cities & States’ Rights 


Why—no matter which party wins in the November elections—large cities will tend 


to take problems to Washington for solution rather than to their state capitals. 


DOUGLAS H. MacNEIL 


tTH THE REVIVAL OF STATES’ RIGHTS AS AN 
ction issue this fall, we cannot ignore 
: reaction to be looked for in large cities 
any concerted effort to restore state 
oremacy in the American political system. 
During recent years, such cities have be- 
me increasingly independent of state con- 
i! True, they are theoretically subject to 
iitations of authority fixed by state law, 
d some measure of this control continues 
2n when their charters have home rule 
visions. But the complexity of problems 
culiar to urban areas has made it all but 
2vitable that the typical big city should 
=k to act largely on its own responsibility. — 
oreover, in national affairs the concentra- 
m of population and influence gives it a 
estige far outranking that of many a state. 
0 matter which party is in power at Wash- 
ston, our cities are bound to claim recog-—— 
tion as powerful political entities. 
Problems in large communities are sim- 
rf. The situations local government faces 
a city such as Baltimore closely resemble 
ose faced by local government in Phila- 
Iphia, Boston, St. Louis, or even Rich- 
ond. Baltimore has much less in common 
ith its small neighbor—Westminster. The 
ayors of New York and Chicago can 
lerstand one another’s concerns better 
an can the mayors of New York and 
ca Falls. | ; 
ecause large cities have problems in 
mon, their officials often tend to feel 
at they can solve them more effectively 
presenting a united front before Con- 
ess than by approaching their respective 
legislatures singly. — 
t collaboration between. virtually 
»s and the federal govern-— 
1 reality which must be 


lieves it to be a desirable exercise of demo- 
cratic rights or a dangerous abuse sub- 
versive of the principle of state sovereignty. 

In spite of the charges and counter- 
charges of an election year, this trend does 
not spring solely from a desire to “protect 
social gains against attacks by special in- 
terests, veiled behind a smoke screen of talk 
about states’ rights.” Neither is it entirely 


corrupt political machines and a power-fnad 
bureaucracy.” The situation is not even 
peculiar to the United States. From Aus- 
tralia and Canada come reports of similar 
controversies over intergovernmental rela- 
‘tionships. 


W artime—and After 


Thus, since the war began, municipal 
officials have felt the need for federal aid 
in solving community problems accentuated 
by the national crisis. 

Take the case of 


children of working 


—A piece of research which represents 
a busman’s holiday on the author’s part. 
In his working time Mr. MacNeil-is as- 
sistant director of the division of sta- 
tistics and research of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and -Agen- 
cies. He is chairman of the Youth Prob- 
lem Committee of the New Jersey State 
Office of the Civilian Defense Director. 
He has written two books: “Seven Years 
of Relief in New Jersey,” brought out by 
the Social Science Research Council; and 
“Justice and the Child in New Jersey,” 
published by the state Juvenile Delin- 
quency Commission, of which he had 
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the result of an “unholy alliance between. 


mothers. Social workers the country over 
are thoroughly familiar with the heartaches 
occasioned by the difficulty in obtaining 
federal grants under the Lanham act, which 
requires approval by state departments of 
welfare and education no less than by ap- 
propriate federal agencies. 

At the time when need for such services 
became most acute in our new defense 


—areas, nursery schools which had been set 


up by the WPA were still functioning in 
many cities. There are city officials who be- 
lieve that these could have been expanded 
to meet the wartime needs in their localities. 
But with the termination of WPA they 
were closed, and in some cities there are 
now actually fewer facilities for the day 
care of children than there were in the 
depths of the depression. 

The city officials do not question the good —- 
will of state officials who have worked on — 
this problem. But mayors of all shades of 
political opinion have expressed the view 
that there should have been some one place 
where they could go, lay the facts on the 
table, and receive a prompt Yes or No 
answer. They think this should be a federa] 
agency, because the federal government has 
had the over-all responsibility for waging 


‘war. These mayors very often believe in 


states’ rights as a principle. But in this — 

. 2 . ye) . 2 
instance they believe that the participation 

of the states has had the effect of creating — ae 
a barrier between the two parties which — ‘ , 
face the problem directly—the federal gov. 
ernment charged with wartime production 
and the municipality which has felt first 


hand the impact of industrial mobilization ri 
Or take the controversy last spring over 


relief program. As a price sta 
ae 


ff . 


vice, the government bought agricuitural 
surpluses which were distributed in such a 
manner as not to interfere with normal 
trade channels. Their utilization in school 
lunches was one way in which this could be 
done. When farmers no longer needed this 
type of help, Congress felt justified in order- 
ing its discontinuance. 

But from cities, large and small, came 
such a protest that the program was rein- 
stated. Most officials of state departments of 
education are lukewarm toward this way 
of providing school lunches. They fear the 
states are being by-passed. They see in it 
an entering wedge for federal control of 
education. Cities and towns, however, have 
welcomed the assistance of the federal gov- 
ernment in meeting a need of school chil- 
dren which neither local nor state opinion 
might be ready to support out of tax funds. 

This wartime alertness to city-federal re- 
lationships has by no means been limited 
to fields of humanitarian concern. Only last 
January, the United States Conference of 
Mayors resolved to fight any effort to inter- 
pose state supervision over federal grants 
for airport construction and maintenance. 
“The present direct federal-city relation in 
the expenditure of federal airport funds has 
proved highly successful,” stated the resolu- 
tion, which did not stop there but made the 
claim that “operation of forty-eight new 
state agencies to handle airport money 
would be a useless waste of funds.” 

Nor has the crystallization of opinion 
been confined to wartime developments. On 
many fronts officials of large cities have 
expressed preference for collaboration with 
the federal government directly as against 
federal grants-in-aid to states for redis- 
tribution within each state. At that same 
1944 conference the mayors attacked the 
long standing program of federal grants-in- 
aid to states for highway construction, on 
the practical ground that “cities have not 
received an equitable share of highway 
funds.” 

In this article, | have no desire to pass 
on whether the cities are right or wrong 
on particular issues. But no special kind of 
insight is required to predict that, after the 
war and no matter which party wins in 
November, mayors of large cities will take 
kindred stands when questions arise affect- 
ing urban welfare. 


School of Hard Times 


_ Instances of federal-local collaboration 
can be cited over a long period of time, 
but the beginning of a municipal organiza- 
tion for this purpose may be said to date 
from 1931, when the subject of federal aid 
for relief was discussed at the first United 
States Conference of Mayors. The move- 
ment sprang from the “reform” group of 
cities, with the American Association of 
City-Managers taking the initiative: It 
showed its strength in hearings held by 
Congress in 1932>when mass unemploy- 
ment had become acute in American indus- 
trial centers. Speaking for the mayors, 
Paul V. Betters, executive director of the 
USCM, urged federal grants to cities on the 
ground that the typical state governor was 
“under constant pressure from his rural 
constituents not to favor the cities.’ The 
_ testimony presented for the mayors by Mr. 
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lishing the principle of federal responsi- 
bility toward unemployment. relief. 

With some exceptions, the state repre- 
sentatives who appeared at these hearings 
tended to minimize the urgency of the 
need for federal aid. The state representa- 
tive who, on the contrary, most strongly 
urged it was Harry L. Hopkins, then head 
of the New York Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration, who stressed the 
importance of channeling such aid through 
responsible departments of state govern- 
ments. 

History tells us that the cities won the 
first round. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was authorized to lend money 
directly to cities to finance “self-liquidating” 
public works. Later, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration was empowered to make direct 
grants to the cities for construction pro- 
grams. In these ways, cities dealt with the 
federal government without having to ob- 
tain prior approval from their respective 
state governments. 

In the developments of federal emergency 
relief, Washington at first followed the line 
originally advocated by the administrator, 
Harry Hopkins. The FERA routed funds 
through state administrative agencies with 
broad policy making powers. The alloca- 
tion of funds within the states remained a 
state function. States frequently imposed 
limitations on the use of grants which had 
the effect of preventing cities from carrying 
out types of relief projects which they de- 
sired. As time went on, officials in large 
cities tended to view state relief regulations 
as barriers to the execution of legislative 
policies which congressional representatives 
from urban districts supposed they had 
voted for. 

The point was made clear by Mayor 
Neville Miller of Louisville in addressing 
the 1936 meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association. “The general experi- 
ence of large cities in the administration of 
relief under a state setup, functioning un- 
der the federal grant-in-aid principle, was,” 
he said, “thoroughiy unsatisfactory. On 
many occasions under the FERA the Con- 
ference of Mayors had to appeal to Wash- 
ington to iron out what we considered to 
be legitimate problems—problems which 
the state governments refused to consider. 
. . . Washington has had a more sympa- 
thetic and better informed approach to the 
problems confronting the metropolitan 
areas than have the forty-eight state gov- 
ernments.” 

Hence it was, as Mr. Miller explained, 
that in 1934 and 1935 the United States 
Conference of Mayors sought a revision of 
the FERA which would provide a work 
program, separate from the relief program 
and administered by a federal agency clearly 
empowered to make grants for useful 

projects to cities as well as to states. Their 
advocacy lay behind the readiness of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Congress to create the 

Works Progress Administration—with Mr. 


- Hopkins again as administrator. 


The few attempts made by the states to 
regulate municipal participation in the 
WPA were ineffective. Louisiana tried to 
require state approval of municipal or par- 


ish (county) applications. The effort failed. 
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municipal relief officials from “certifyin 
to WPA any individual who had not be 
on municipal relief rolls for 90 days pri 
to such certification and limiting the val: 
ity of certification to 30 days. The WI 
and the municipalities changed the tet 
“certification” to “referral’—and the pi 
gram went on as before. 

It would be rash to say that all mayc 
of all large cities found their relationshi 
with the WPA wholly satisfying. But wh 
proposals were before Congress in 19 
looking toward eliminating the WPA a1 
providing for federal grants-in-aid to stat 
for general relief including work relief, 
was Cleveland’s Republican mayor, ne 
United States Senator Harold H. Burto 
who spoke for the cities in opposition. F 
took what by then had become famili 
ground—that, because of commitments 
rural constituents, “many a state gover 
ment is unable to see the situation in _ 
true or as clear a perspective as is U 
federal government.” 


State Discrimination 


The attitude of large cities toward sta 
supervision and control has been furth 
tempered by the fact that many cities ha 
been systematically discriminated against 1 
the apportionment of representatives in sta 
legislatures. ; 

This fact, often commented upon f 
writers on state government, has an in 
portant bearing upon the subsequent ro 
of the states. To help clarify this aspe 
of the situation, an analysis has been mac 
of the legislative representation afforde 
each of the thirty-six largest cities in th 
United States—those of 250,000 or mot 
population, Washington, D. C., excludec 
and then of ten typical cities of 100,00( 
250,000 population. ; 

Taken as a whole, these cities have le: 
than three quarters of the representatio 
in state legislatures they might expect o 
the basis of population. | 

All of our ten largest metropolita 
centers are under-represented. New Yor 
and Chicago fall short by a quarter of th 
representation they would be entitled to ; 
population were the criterion. Balen 
and St. Louis have only a little more tha 
half the quota of legislators which an a 
portionment based on population woul! 
give them; Detroit and Los Angeles ha’ 
less than half. Philadelphia, on the othe 
hand, comes close to having its full quot 
of legislators, while Cleveland, Boston, an 
Pittsburgh also have nearly but not ef 
tirely adequate representation. Examples 
other cities of 250,000 or more populatio 
where under-representation is pronou 
are Minneapolis, Newark, Kansas Cit’ 
Houston, Denver, Atlanta, Memphis, Birn 
ingham, and Providence. oo 

Six of the ten selected cities of 100,006 
250,000 population were found also to hay 
less than their pro-rata ‘share of represent 
tion in state legislatures—Jacksonville, E 
ford, Des Moines, Oklahoma City, Ke 
City, Kans., and“Wilmington. 2 

It is only fair to note that some 
cities do have state legislative representatio 
proportionate to their population. T 
seems to be generally true of the la 


Harris & Ewing 


Mayors on their way to the White House in September 1939 to urge federal consideration of rising retail food prices. Left 
to right: John A, Gurkin of North Norfolk, Va.; J. James Davis of South Norfolk, Va.; Fiorello H, LaGuardia of New York 
City; Howard W. Jackson of Baltimore; Oscar F, Holcombe of Houston; Harold H. Burton (now U. S. Senator) of Cleveland 


ate New York cities and of cities in Ohio; 
ue also of New Orleans, Louisville, 
maha, and a few others. 

» As a general rule, the larger a city is in 
jlation to a state’s population, the more 
Fonounced is the tendency to discriminate 
eainst it in legislative apportionment. 


(TEN LARGEST CITIES IN THE USA#* | 


The wider the discrepancy between the 
ilumns, the less adequate the representation 
| state legislatures. 

Percentage of 


Order in State Legislative 
| Population Population Membership 
! New York 55 - 42 
) Chicago 43 33 
| Philadelphia 20 19 
| Detroit 31 15 
|Los Angeles 22a 10 
| Cleveland 13 11 

Baltimore 47 27 
St. Louis 22.0ee 13 
Boston 18 14 
Pittsburgh 7 5.5 


 *Basic data in second column supplied by 
He Council of State Governments. 


tors other than population, of course, 
used in legislative apportionment. Ter- 
orial interests are taken into account. 
en, too, many state apportionment sys- 
are antiquated. The representation as- 
d to urban districts may have been 
years ago, before city growth un- 
i, Ve y) } 


But sometimes the under-representation 
of cities is deliberate, the intention being to 
protect rural areas against urban domina- 
tion. This is the reason given for the under- 
representation of such cities as Chicago, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, and Providence. In 
the discussion of a proposed new constitu- 
tion for New Jersey, the legislature was 
similarly motivated, refusing to authorize a 
referendum unless assurances were given 


that ‘the existing apportionment system 


would be untouched. Under this system, in 
New Jersey, there is a ratio of one repre- 
sentative to every 17,500 inhabitants in the 
five least populous counties. In the five most 
populous counties, in which the largest 
cities are located, the ratio of representatives 
to inhabitants is approximately one to 
60,000. Four of these counties are usually 
Republican, one solidly Democratic. Similar 


‘examples of refusal to alter biased systems 


can be found in many states, notably Mich- 
igan’s 1943 ‘reapportionment act~ which 
leaves Detroit grossly under-represented. 

It is natural, therefore, for the cities _to 
feel that, since they are discriminated 
against in legislative apportionment, they 
are likely to meet with discrimination in 


legislation. 


Many instances exist which justify the 


cities’ fear of being “legislated against.” 
In depression days, references were numer- 
ous in the pages of The Survey to state 


‘ 


barriers which interfered with effective re- 
lief and housing operations. Grave diffi- 
culties were caused cities by legislative 
reluctance to grant municipalities power to 
carry out necessary programs. 


Civic Coercion 


Sometimes, state antipathy to urban re- 
quests is carried to fantastic extremes—as 
when Chicago was blocked for some time 
by a legislative technicality from installing 
a refreshment stand on a municipal recre- 
ation pier. 

Sometimes, state interference in muni- 


cipal affairs is, with some verisimilitude, 


justified on the grounds of reform. Thus 
the Boston police commissioner was made 
an appointee of the governor of the state, 
and removed from the jurisdiction of the 
mayor of Boston, after a police “scandal” 
in the city. . 

Sometimes, ‘state interference is admit- 
tedly partisan in intent as when Huey 
Long’s puppet legislature stripped New 
Orleans of most of its powers in order to 
force city Democrats to come to terms with 
his machine. 

Sometimes, the interference is sheerly 
negative—such as the recent refusal of the 
Michigan legislature to enact a home rule 
charter for Detroit which would have en- 
abled one third of the state’s population to 
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ROADWAY IN FRANCE, 1940 


SSIC TO ANY TRUE UNDERSTANDING OF THIS 
ur is the recognition that in essence it is a 
vil war. This is the logic ot the “One 
corld” which, thanks to Wendell Willkie, 
> hear so much about these days. It is 
Go the reality of the situation which 
tually confronts us in prospect of the 
ace which is to follow. 
‘To shut out Germany and Japan from the 
ordered postwar world will be as dis- 
trous as was the attempt to shut out the 
uthern states from the reestablished 
erican Union after the Civil War of 
(61-65. : 
1Abraham Lincoln as a man was moved by 
pmpassion—“with malice toward none, 
ith charity for all.” But, also, Lincoln as 
{statesman knew that the rebellious states 
wust be received back, else there could be 
9 Union—which was the basic purpose of 
we struggle as, from the start, he had 
wesented it to the country. Indeed, he had 
asisted throughout the war that these states 
ad never actually left the Union at all. 
vut the North would not have it so. 
With Lincoln’s death, the control of the 
ation passed into the hands of the Repub- 
can irreconcilables who possessed no sanity 
nd knew no pity. The defeated Con- 
=deracy was placed under protracted mili- 
ry occupation, with results so disastrous 
e only to the South but also to the North, 
nd to the whole life of the American 
public, that to this day we have not 
ed the MESSRS SS 


< 


_ The Cost of Civil Wars 


hat, of course, is what a civil war 


Iks the very work of healing which 


for which the war is fought. Run 
er other great civil conflicts of history— 


elop nnesian War in Greece, the wars 


‘in Ro e; ‘the Wars of the Roses in 
hirty Years War in Germany — 
how many of them have not only. 

d corrupted morals, but. 
eee ae 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


military campaigns we are destroying the 
enemy—pounding him to rubble, smashing 
him to pulp. As a matter of fact, we are 
all the time destroying ourselves as surely 
as the body would be destroying itself if 
the hand cut the arteries or crushed the 
bones of the feet. For if this world is in 
truth “one world,” then war by one part 
of the world against another part is of its 
very nature a -war against the whole. 


Fratricide and Culture 


We can see this happen in the wreckage 
of precious treasures of art and culture by 
the bombing of enemy objectives. Take the 
report, which has since been published, of 
a survey of the “extensive bomb damage 
to the medieval monuments and buildings” 
at Viterbo, Italy. This had been a garrison 
town and communications center. But be- 
fore the last disastrous raids of the Allied 
flyers its airport had been knocked out, the 
railroad dismantled, the German troops 


—By the founder and minister of the 
Community Church of New York, 
whose civic courage and ethical insight 
have been forces for over a third of a 
century. 

Since the Armistice of 1918, our habit 
has been to carry annually a searching 
interpretation of peace from one angle 
or another. Thus, two years ago, Rufus 
M. Jones, dean of American Quakers, 
was the writer; four years ago, John 
Palmer Gavit, against the background 
of a journalist’s experience at Washing- 
ton and Geneva. _ 

Dr. Holmes’s pacifism has been no 


accomplish the purposes held aloft fair weather faith. He has held to it~ 
tenaciously in his spirited challenge to 


war itself throughout two world con- 
flicts. Now that the tide of battle has 


and Sulla and of Pompey and turned in this one, more will be ready 
to give a hearing to a witness whose ~ 


competence is that not of military strat- 


egists but of a civiliar _who has made 


the aed of peace his life-long con- 


cern. ‘as 
raduate i 


ivinity School, 


t books, of | 


One Peace on Earth 


Nothing less than that can bring healing now that war itself knows no bounds 
of land or sea or air — draining the lifeblood and the wealth of nations, 
mutilating the human spirit, and despoiling their common cultural heritage. 


withdrawn save “only a handful.” Never- 
theless, the havoc went on until the town 
was in ruins and many of its civilians 
killed. 

We are told that the “chief treasures were 
spared,” but the early thirteenth century 
Church of Santa Maria della Verita (used 
as a city museum) was shattered. Its cele- 
brated processional frescoes of Lorenzo da 
Viterbo, depicting the marriage of the 
Virgin, with costumes and portraits of the 
painter’s time, were two thirds destroyed. 
Elsewhere ancient Etruscan statues were 
scattered about, and paintings gone. It was 
Captain Deane Keller, professor of painting 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts, who made 
the inspection for the Fifth Army. He gave 
this warning: “If the story of Viterbo is 
repeated further north, and Siena, Perugia, 
Sansepolcro, Florence and Pisa are des- 
poiled, the world’s reaction will be bitter.” 

Bitter indeed! And why not? These lovely 
towns, with their treasures of history and 
art, do not belong to the Nazis. The ancient 
peninsula of Italy is not the private prop- 
erty of the Axis powers, nor of the Italian 
government, nor even of the Italian people. 
These monuments, paintings, sculptures, 
buildings, aqueducts, stadia, columns, 
churches, museums, roads, relics, excava- 
tions, belong to the world. They have been 
the proud possession, as they are the noble 
achievement, of mankind. And as we are 
ourselves a part of mankind, members of 
the common family of which these treasures 
are the priceless heirlooms, they are al] a 


part of us. Who has not felt this—that Italy _ 


is our soul’s home? “I loved her from my 


boyhood,” Lord Byron wrote of Venice: 


“She to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 


Rising like water-columns from the Sea, ear. 


Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart. 


And so ee on of Italy: 

. . . Thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which be 
A Eunial dower of present woes and a 


was most famous and ere) not onl 
the rae of the Ttalian Poel but 
if rel 


“(a a a ea eee ee 


block Allied advance up the peninsula, our 
bombers annihilated it—battering into ruin 
one of the fairest evidences of those very 
cultural and religious values which we are 
supposed to be fighting to preserve. A 
wound was dealt humanity when the walls 
and towers and altars of town and mon- 
astery crumbled into dust. Thus we waged 
war upon ourselves—destroying the fabric 
of our civilization in the very endeavor to 
wrest it from the grasp of the despoiler. 

Also, as I write, there has come the news 
that Florence, loveliest and most precious of 
Renaissance cities, the proudest gem on 
Europe’s zone, is strewn with the irrepar- 
able ruin wrought by its fiendish destroyers 
from the Reich. More pertinent today than 
in his own time is Byron’s lament for 
“Italia, O Italia,” fated to see 


“ 


.. the stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defense, and so, 
Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of 
friend or foe.” 


And Italy is but a single example of what 
war is doing to Europe, the mother from 
whose womb we sprang, and in whose 
ancient days abides the witness of our her- 
itage. Take England, striken by Nazi 
bombing of Canterbury, Coventry, Plym- 
outh, and of vast areas of the British 
capital itself. Take Belgium, Holland, 
blasted inch by inch to ruin by the Nazi 
blitz, which left Poland a desert waste; 
Czechoslovakia, a land of hunger and serf- 
dom, if not despair; Greece, a charnel-house 
of starvation and disease. . 


Since the counter-invasion of France,’ 


Paris and Chartres have been delivered 
fairly intact, like Rome—in contrast to 
_ Leningrad, Moscow, Stalingrad, after their 
long resistance to Nazi siege, and the 
shambles that is Warsaw after its assault in 
turn by Nazi and Soviet armies. 


The Tide of Battle 


_ Germany herself is a rubbish heap of 
what was once so beautiful! Cologne, 
_ Nuremberg, Frankfort, Konigsberg,, Mun- 
ich, Berlin—are there any to claim, even 
in these days of madness, that these cities 


ey belong to Europe, to- our Western 


world, to our Christian culture and civiliza- 


They are mine, and yours, as well as 


Ss. 


long to Germany alone? On. the contrary, 


dew” from “navies grappling in the central 
blue”—and the war will be over. Clearly 
the United Nations will stand as victors, 
deliverers of the conquered countries, but 
among the ruins of their world and ours. 
We will have destroyed the enemy—but 
how much else beside! 

Hitler will have won, after all, if failing 
himself to destroy our world, he has in- 
duced us to do it for him—with famine, 
pestilence, anarchy, and chaos as his new 
allies, and a new Dark Ages come like night 
upon mankind. 


Fire with Fire 


How can man have been led into such a 
trap of death? The Nazis have led them- 
selves. Setting new standards of terror and 
horror in our time, these sadist rulers of 
Germany have deliberately made a modern 
system of savagery. They have raided 
science no less than ancient cruelty for 
techniques—loosed robots over cities and 
countrysides alike in southern England; ex- 
ecuted hostages as an implement of con- 
quest and repression; raised massacre to the 
level of methodical] mass extermination as 
revealed in the detailed reports on the Nazi 
gas chambers at recaptured Maidanek in 
Poland. 

But we who would end this system— 
rescue its victims, preserve our liberties, and 
save the world to civilization—what about 
us? 

Answers to this question can only be 
found in the witches’ brew which every 
people quaff when they go to war. It is as 
though men drank some poison which 
straightway makes them mad. How other- 
wise explain the fateful process by which 
we put on the coloration of our foe, and 
thus, in taking up arms against a barbarous 
enemy to end his barbarism, ourselves in 
due course resort to a barbarism only less 
than his? Md ; 

_ I am old enough to be able to remember 
the first World War, and the cry of horror 
that went up when the cathedral of Rheims 
was destroyed by German artillery fire. 
That cry was sincere and heartfelt. This 
cathedral, was one of the supreme historical 
and artistic monuments not merely of 
France but of the world. The German de- 


‘fense of the bombardment was that its 
‘towers were being used by the French as 


Mr. Churchill to the British Dou 


form of attack.” He resisted the dail 
then arising for indiscriminate bombing. 
this war as fought by England, no inn 
cent men and women would be massacre 
historical and cultural monuments wou 
be spared from havoc. Discrimination hz 
been made possible, if was held, by the ne 
precision bombing. 
And this was less than five years ago. 
But today precision bombing has becon 
‘obliteration bombing. It’s an all-out atta 
from the skies by British, Americans, ar 
Russians, as well as Germans. “Cities, ha 
bors, and centers of war production” ( 
quote Mr. Churchill’s phrase), have be 
wrecked—including vast civilian areas 1 
volved—not only at Hamburg, Breme 
and Essen, but in such unique cathedr 
towns as Aachen, Miinster, and Mainz 
This is defended—first, on the gener 
ground that it shortens the war; af 
second, on the very specific and appeals 
ground that in the long run it saves 
lives of our boys on the fighting froni 
Propositions I have yet to see proved. — 
Meanwhile, we produce unwittingly wit 
in ourselves the very savagery that we pr 
fess to abhor. More and more, as the w 
has gone on, we have been making ot 
selves over after the fashion of the enem 
It was his savagery that convinced us 
the first place that we must destroy him 
save our own world. Then, to destroy hit 
we straightway proceeded to set about t 
destruction of this world which we wou 
save. ‘ 
“There are no lengths in violence,” sa 


Commons on September 21, 1943, 
which we will not go to destroy 
tyranny.” 

It is argued that this is necessary. 
must fight the enemy’s fire with our 
his bombing with our bombing, his ter 
with our terror, his savagery with our 
agery. Not otherwise, so we are told 
we win the war. But if this be so, 
this very argument constitutes the fin 
demnation of war. — an ena 

For war has a blitz within to match t 


as well as the good earth. It destroys 
along with his own, handiwork. Ar 
this horror it narrows distinctions betwe 
our enemies and ourselves. In the long 
the sheer brute struggle for survi 

the use of any weapon, the sanc 


| policy, that y 


nmst Germany and Japan before we 
th the point where destruction, material 
spiritual, dips suddenly and irrevocably 
|) the black pit of death. To a non- 
stant, like myself, this means now, at 
very moment—without striking another 
w or shedding another drop of blood. 
to those who do not share my convic- 
as on this score, | would say that you 
front a wide margin for constructive 
kon short of fighting the war through to 
| bitter end. 
Phe Wars of the Roses in England and 
‘Civil War here in America were fought 
| thus. Both are acclaimed as having 
Wiled decisive issues—in our case, the 
ancipation of the slaves and the perpetu- 
on of the Union, as though these issues 
hid have been settled in no other way. 
ith these conflicts left deep wounds, but 
ded to exhaust the immense springs of 
ality in these two countries, which were 
as saved from final catastrophe. 
ls such escape possible in the present con- 
tr The answer is dubious, especially in 
> case of Europe, where this war is ravag- 
ra continent already drained of energy 
the first World War. Even here in the 
ew World our national debt has mounted 
inever before, and we have made fateful 
coads on our natural resources in turning 
2 capacities of the machine and power age 
purposes of destruction. Friend and foe 
ve been using up the earth’s accumulated 
oital of blood and treasure. If this goes 
, what can save us from the fate of other 
es and civilizations? 
The light of Greece was extinguished 
the black darkness of the Peloponnesian 
éar, fought fruitlessly and cruelly for 
venty-seven years. Rome declined and fell 
ader the impact of successive wars without 
ad within her borders, which were sense- 
ssly kept going until the mightiest empire 
‘antiquity collapsed in ruin. Germany 
as rendered prostrate for a period of two 
‘nturies by the Thirty Years War, which 
sight have been ended at any one of a 
alf-dozen opportune stages, but which was 
lowed to drag on until half the population 
ad been massacred, vast territories turned 
into blackened wastes, and the land so ex- 


austed of life as to fall at last into disorder, — 


tarkness, and decay. 
To the Bitter End 


In our own century, consider the fate of 
'rance. As Pertinax has just now pointed 
t in his “Grave Diggers of France,” she 


ffered wounds in the first World War 
om which she never recovered. France 


ost the peace because she was stricken 


nortally in the fight to a finish for victory. 
hysically, economically, spiritually, she was 
led white, only to survive pitifully in the 
nterim of the so-called peace, and at last 
ollapse. All that befell France in 1940 goes 
ack to 1914-18. 

‘This is what happens when a war is 
ought to satisfy the lust of victors for com- 
ete triumph over the vanquished. This 
hat will happen if we keep up the 
ent struggle to the bitter end—not to 
civilization, but in order to destroy 
many and Japan. Short of doing that, 


the occupied countries can all be liberated, 
the fascist régimes ended, the pitiful rem- 
nant of the Jews in Central and Western 
Europe preserved, and a new day of labor 
for the common good begun. We can lack 
for nothing in the outcome but the gratifi- 
cation of such instincts as pride, cruelty, 
revenge. 

Are we thus to lord it over mankind, to 
reduce the enemy to the last stages of 
humiliation and despair, in order to make 
ourselves the dictators@iedestiny and prove 
our right, by our invincible might, to be 
merciless and therefore ruthless? For this 
do we stand ready to throw away the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of our boys—to 
devastate vast areas of a continent still the 
center of our civilization; to doom millions 
of Jews, refugees, and helpless populations 
to lingering starvation; to prepare for the 
dreadful hazards of bankruptcy, anarchy, 
revolution, and black night? 


From Civil War to Civil World 


What is the alternative? If the postwar 
world is to be brought together and held 
together through the years, then the nations 
must be joined like the cells of a living 
organism. “For the body is one, and, hath 
many members.” And among these mem- 
bers must be the enemy powers that we are 
now engaged in beating to the dust. Ger- 


many and Japan are as necessary to the in- 


tegrity of this “one world” as England, 
Russia, China or the United States. “The 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you . . . There 
should be no schism in the body, but the 
members should have the same care one 
for another.” 

To shut out our enemies after the war— 
to humiliate and degrade them—will be not 
to establish peace at all, but only to ‘con- 
tinue_in another form the same civil war 
which we are now presumably trying to 
end. That would be the perfect way to pre- 
pare for World War III. A world divided 
against itself is a hostile world, and a hostile 
world is an explosive world destined even- 
tually to rend itself in a new havoc of 
destruction, despair, and death. 


_ Temporizing with War 


Too many peace plans, apart from those 
put forward by idealists who are definitely 
not sitting in the seats of power, have been 
based upon the idea of outlawing the enemy 
powers from the association of nations— 
that is, from the working world of men. 
Upon the idea, also, of visiting such ven- 
geance not merely upon their war criminals 
but upon the general run of their people as 
will cripple them for good and all. 

Some plans have proposed the dismem- 
berment of enemy states, stripping them of 
all economic and industrial resources, and 
reducing them permanently to the status 
of third or fourth rate nations. Others 
would establish a predominance of military 
power in the hands of Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia, and China, such as would 
bind our foes in bondage to the armed 
might of the victors in this war. An ex- 
panded imperialism, with our enemies 


among the subject peoples of the world! 

Such schemes are as ridiculous as they are 
hysterical. As well think of planting an 
oak in a narrow box of earth, and expecting 
the box to contain the growing tree. Japan 
and Germany have immense stores of social 
and political vitality. Their folk have a 
dynamic energy. To think of confining the 
teeming Japanese multitudes in the little 
archipelago of the Yellow Sea is as mad as 
to imagine penning up seventy million 
Germans in fragmented areas. It cannot 
be done—and should not be done even if it 
could. 

The organization of our “brave new 
world” upon any long drawn distinction 
between victor and vanquished peoples—in 
a war for which few nations can escape 
some measure of  responsibility—would 
mean the defeat of all that we are told we 
are fighting for. By such designs of arro- 
gance and hate would war in the twentieth 
century end its second chapter, as it ended 
its first-—with nothing better than a breath- 
ing spell of recuperation and preparation 
for another battle to the death. 

What ought to come after this war is the 
“one world” of which we dream. And this 
“one world” means what it says—a world 
which includes, on equal terms of associa- 
tion and cooperation, all the nations as 
definitely as our own country includes all 
the states. 


Making Peace’ 


If the American people are to survive— 
we ourselves, our homes, our families, our 
country, our culture, our liberties and laws 
—then we must get rid of war. There is, 
in truth, a chance that victory may be won, 
east as well as west, and this war closed 
down sooner than hitherto has seemed 
possible, and thus before final devastation 
is wrought on our world. But certain it is 
that if it goes on until the last shot is fired, 
the last enemy soldier killed, the last strong: 
hold laid waste, the things we are fighting 
for will be lost. Only if this war is ended 
speedily by our own volition may they 
still be won. 

By this I do not mean meeting Hitler's 
terms, but meeting the terms of humanity, 
to save life and freedom, health and happi- 
ness. Nor do I mean rescuing Hitler and 
his Nazis from dire defeat and punishment. 
We need not worry about these gangsters. 
All we have to do is to leave them to the 


disposal of an outraged people to insure 


a fate worse than that of Bonaparte. 
Saying this, moreover, does not mean 
abandoning victory after years of sacrifice 
and bloodshed. On the contrary, it means 
winning the only victory that can endure 
in prosperity and peace. Our business, if 
we are to be truly worthy of our cause, 
is not with victory in any military sense at 
all, but with victory in the moral and 
spiritual sense. A world delivered from dis- 
order and aggression, a civilization saved 
from collapse and catastrophe, a humanity 
redeemed from another and more dreadful 
Dark Ages! This is the only victory—which 
enduring peace alone can serve. ‘ 
“Not by pewer, nor by might, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord.” : 
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Screening an 


d Remaking of Men 


Cae : (ae 
Psychiatry is acquiring new knowledge and skill in this war—from “screen- 
ing,” from training of the inductee, from breakdowns before and after battle, 
and from discharged veterans who must be “remade” into useful citizens. 


EVERY DAY THE RADIO AND PRESS CALL ATTEN- 
tion to the differences between World War 
{ and World War II, stressing principally 
differences in mechanical devices. But per- 
haps there are none of greater interest and 
significance than the changes in the human 
material, and in the medical procedures 
necessary to keep it fit. In this connection 
the present war has brought two terms into 
prominence: “screening” and “remaking” 
(or rehabilitating) men. 

In screening, the attempt is not merely 
to sift out and discard the unfit, nor is it 
even to separate the finer from the coarser 
sand in order to use each constructively. 
The word screening designates the attempt 
to obtain an individual picture of each 
person, whether his place is to be in the 
armed forces or in the industrial army. 

X-ray and fluoroscopic techniques make 
possible a more accurate evaluation of the 
lungs, stomach, bones, and circulatory ade- 
quacy of the person examined. Similarly, 
newer techniques in evaluating personality 
(in obtaining the personality profile) make 
possible more accurate distinctions in judg- 
ing the functioning capacity of the person- 
ality, including both physiological and 
emotional components. It may be said that 
more accurate screening is possible today 
than in World War I if the two pictures 
(the X-ray or fluoroscopic and the person- 
ality profile) are studied as one, stereoscopi- 
cally. Of course, there are many lags in the 
application of the newer knowledge and 
techniques. It has been said that: “The 
acquisition of new knowledge is less diff- 
“cult than learning to apply what is known.” 

To the extent to which it is feasible to 
make use of newer techniques in screening, 
a basis is established for remaking indi- 
viduals through increasing their effective- 
ness and through better placement. There 
still is too much emphasis on rehabilitation 
of the injured and too little emphasis on 
increasing the health and efficiency of those 
who have not yet developed to their com- 
plete capacity. 


Psychiatry in Two Wars 


Psychiatrists came into prominence in 
World War I and were stimulated to: work 
out techniques for dealing with human be- 
ings outside of mental institutions. Never- 
theless, the first contingent of American 
soldiers sent to France contained a startling 
‘percentage of feebleminded, syphilitics, and 
epileptics. Much psychiatric time was ab- 
sorbed in coping with the problems created 
by these illnesses. 

Today, as a result of the selective service 


screening process, few such persons are sent | 


overseas; but it has been discovered that 
nearly 80 percent of military-medical prob- 
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lems require the attention of a psychiatrist. 
According to Colonel Leonard Rowntree, 
chief of the medical division of the Bureau 
of Selective Service, slightly more than 30 
percent of all volunteers and inducted men 
discharged between July 1941 and January 
1943 were incapacitated by mental diseases 
or mental disorders. During that period 
more than twenty men of this kind were 
kept out of military service for every one 
who broke down after entering the service. 
But the major problem for the military 
psychiatrist now, in the British, Canadian, 
and United States armies, is created by 
psychosomatic disorders, such as peptic 
ulcers, arthritis, and circulatory disturb- 
ances. Psychosomatic medicine, as defined 
in the latest edition of Osler’s textbook, 
“The Principles and Practice of Medicine,” 
is: “that part of medicine which is con- 
cerned with an appraisal of both the emo- 
tional and the physical mechanisms involved 
in the disease processes of the individual 
patient with particular emphasis on the 
influence that these two factors exert on 
each other and on the individual as a 
whole.” 

Recognition of this fact has had a bene- 
ficial effect on civilian medicine and has 
helped to clear the way for more efficient 
dealing with the problems which will be 
presented by returning soldiers. In this con- 
nection, an editorial appeared in the August 
issue of the Connecticut State Medical 
Journal, which reads in part: 

One great benefit of the nationwide examina- 
tion of men and women for the armed services 


—Since graduating from Bryn Mawr in 
1923, Flanders Dunbar has been equip- 
ping herself for her present distinguished 
position in psychosomatic medicine. She 
received her M.A., Ph.D., and Med.Sc.D. 
degrees from Columbia and her M.D. 
from Yale. 

Since 1936, Dr. Dunbar has been 
associate in psychiatry, assistant physi- 
cian, and associate attending psychiatrist 
at Presbyterian Hospital and Vander- 
bilt Clinic in New York, where she is 
also in charge of psychosomatic research. 
In private practice she specializes in 
psychosomatic medicine, particularly in 
the emotional aspects of physical dis- 


orders. Also, she is managing editor of- 


the journal Psychosomatic Medicine. 
Dr. Dunbar has written many scien- 
tific articles and several books. She is 


the author of “Emotions and Bodily 
Changes,” first published in 1935 and 


now in the third printing of the second 
(1938) edition; and of “Psychosomatic 
Diagnosis” (1943), now in its second 
printing. 


has been to bring to light the incidence in ot 
population of all types of disease includir 
psychiatric disorders. In addition to the latte 
a group of conditions has come to be know 
as psychosomatic which are represented by # 
emotional factors which are so often associate 
with such diseases as mucous colitis, gastr 
ulcer, and cardiovascular-renal disease. Becau 
of the recent emphasis on this aspect of diseas 
Dr. Cunningham predicts that the integratic 
of psychiatry and medicine may be expect 
to be the next great development in the app 
cation of psychiatric knowledge, and recor 
mends that psychiatric services should be ¢ 
ganized as part of a general hospital ar 
should be integrated with other medical ser 
ices for both in and out patients. 


Even the term psychosomatic was essential 
unknown during World War I and, 
though psychosomatic illnesses occurre 
usually they received only routine medic 
attention. Now they absorb the majority + 
the time of the military as well as of t 
civilian psychiatrist. One leading medic 
school, after fourteen years of study in th 
field of medicine, has opened a departme: 
of psychosomatic medicine, and other me 
ical schools are giving serious consideratic 
to the possibility of providing such trainin 

Of great consequence to those interest 
in medicine and social welfare is the 1 
creased attention now being given to th 
industrial army, on which depends the figh 
ing material of those in military service. TI 
same psychosomatic and psychiatric pro 
lems which are a major concern to th 
armed forces are the principal cause of lab 
wastage, although in different propojtior 
Illnesses formerly low on the list, or eve 
unrecognized, are now coming to the for 


Changes in the Illness Picture: Toda 
the psychiatrist deals less with epilepsy ar 
more with accident-proneness, peptic ule 
circulatory instability, and the general ran; 
of psychic breakdown under stress. This 
the result of three factors: (1) The chan; 
in the type of illness which produces tl 
major mortality and incapacity today 
compared with thirty years ago; (2) tl 
change in screening of selective servi 
registrants; and (3) the change in t 
nature of warfare itself, resulting in su 
jection of the individual to different typ 
of trauma or shock. = 

It is interesting that last year there a 
peared the first two treatises for physicia 
on psychosomatic medicine: “Psychosoma' 
Medicine” (Weiss and English, 1943) a: 
“Psychosomatic Diagnosis” (Dunbar, 194: 
In the latter will be found the followi 
statement relative to this change: 


The illnesses which accounted for our 
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Wurst ten causes Of mortality and morbidity. 
pong those were such diseases as typhoid and 
fet fever[s] concerning which the physi- 
| now has some secure knowledge; replac- 
jithem at the. head of the list are cardio- 
jeular disease, arthritis, and other illnesses 


fements as these because of a feeling that 
the young rather than the old who deserve 
jilical protection, should consult the recent 
fiional Health Survey which has shown that 
rly half of our sufferers from chronic dis- 
i are under forty-five years of age, and 70 
poent of them under fifty-five. As a matter 
ffact only 15 per cent of all persons with 
fonic disease are over sixty-five years of age. 
yithermore, other surveys have shown that 
very illnesses which take their major toll 
terms of death, disability, and invalidism in 
| older age groups are as prominent in pro- 
ttion to total illness in younger age groups; 
example, cardiovascular disease and acci- 
Miso. 
ust before World War II, a prominent Brit- 
| medical officer, discussing the question: “Is 
¢ nation becoming more or less healthy?” 
pphasized one more aspect of our problem. 
: found evidence of a marked increase in 
aronic and recurring neurotic illnesses, as 
lil as in many examples of organic sickness 
@eled by such terms as anemia, rheumatism, 
btritis, peptic ulcer, bronchitis, etc. (psycho- 


atic illnesses)" .. 2 


se Accident Habit: Among the most 
«eresting and important syndromes re- 
iliring attention today, and essentially un- 
ognized during World War I, is that 
accident-proneness. In an article on 
Medical Aspects of Accidents and Mistakes 
the Industrial Army and in the Armed 
rces” (1943), I pointed out that: 


| Accidents kill more males between the ages 
- three and thirty-eight than any other single 
use. They kill nearly three times as many 
ersons of both sexes between the ages of ten 


ad fourteen as does the next most important 


ause of death; namely, heart disease. And if 
ne realizes that for every person killed, fifty 
ré permanently disabled (this figure varies in 
ifferent age groups) and about two hundred 


re temporarily disabled and hence need medi-- 


al care, it is obvious that in terms both of 
revention and of treatment this problem bulks 
arge in the responsibility of the physician. 

4 


4 S 
\ syndrome is a disease process which may 
nanifest itself in behavioral or physiological 
mptoms. Until recently the accident habit 
yas not recognized as a disease syndrome 
scause accidents were supposed to happen 
y accident. It is now known that although 
ome accidents are unavoidable, most acci- 
nts occur as a result of an accident habit 
h is really an illness. 
According to the report of the National 
afety Council, four million workers were 
d or seriously injured during 1941, re- 
2 in a loss of 460,000,000 man-days. 


us figures for 1943 are: workers 
injured as a result of accidents, 


James L. Social Pathology. British 
1 2:1012, 1938. 


“Psychosomatic Diagnosis.” 


serves: “With the present pressing need for 
skilled workers, the injury or death of any 
worker has an effect on the total amount 
that can be produced.” Thus, in terms of 
industrial warfare, it is estimated that these 
accidents resulted in a loss of 720,000,000 
man-days, enough labor to build 30,000 
heavy bombers or 55 battleships. 

_ The accident toll for the total population 
in 1943 amounted to 10,100,000 killed or 
incapacitated. William A. Irvin of the 
National Safety Coune# in a recent com- 
ment on this problem, called attention to 
the fact that there were 30 percent more 
deaths and 20 percent more injuries off the 
job than on the job. 

It is known that the persons who have 
the highest record for accidents on the job 
also have the highest record for off-the-job 
accidents. But perhaps most important of 
all during a time of national crisis is the 
fact that persons who have accidents are 
also the ones who make mistakes, the kind 
of mistakes that sink a ship, lose a battle, or 
explode a munitions plant. 

Considerable work has been done on a 
means of identifying sufferers from the acci- 
dent habit. There seem to be so many of 
them that, at least in terms of our present 
knowledge, it is scarcely justifiable to reject 
them for military service, and even were 
this done, the fact remains that they are 
capable of doing nearly as much damage 
in industry as they might do in the armed 
forces. One approach to the solution of this 
dilemma is. through placement. At present 
the medical and psychiatric problems of the 
war are being dealt with on four fronts: 
through screening techniques, through 
training and placement, through study and 
treatment of the different types of break- 
down seen before and after actual combat, 
and through rehabilitation. 


Screening Techniques 


All registrants undergo psychiatric ex- 
amination at an induction board. On ac- 
count of the shortage of psychiatrists there 
has been a great deal of variation in the 
practice and efficiency of this screening. 
Probably the most effective examiners are 
those who have had not merely state hos- 

—pital experience which has trained them 
especially in classifying the psychoses, but 
experience in general hospitals or with 
private patients where they have had more 

contact with the psychoneuroses, and par- 
ticularly with psychosomatic diseases. If 
more physicians were trained in this way 
the screening might be better adapted to 
the needs of the army. It should be noted 
that difficult judgments are frequently in- 
volved, not merely in deciding which men 
to exclude, but also in admitting those sub- 
ject to certain disorders which may not in- 
capacitate them for military service or 
which may be even improved by such 
service. |= 
Under the best circumstances, however, 
the psychiatrist examining registrants is 
severely handicapped by the short time al- 
lowed because of the large number he must 
see. In some states it has been possible to 
add an invaluable supplement to this ex- 
amination by the use of data from state in- 
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from schoois. In this way, persons who have 
come to the attention of public or social 
agencies as having a record of emotional 
instability can be identified. 

In New Jersey, for instance, during a 
twelve months’ period the names of 108,000 
registrants were checked against the central 
institutional index of the State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. Checking by 
one local social service exchange revealed 
that 1,500 registrants (12 percent) had re- 
ceived service as individuals and an addi 
tional 40 percent had had service contacts 
as a part of a family unit. As a result of 
such checking, information significant from 
the standpoint of neuropsychiatry was made 
available for from 10 to 15 percent of the 
registrants considered for induction. Were 
more records available and better use made 
of them, even more time might be saved 
physicians and more help be given to the 
inductee. 

In Connecticut, a particularly complete 
system of records has been developed. [See 
“A Stitch in Time” by James M. Cunning- 
ham, M.D., Survey Midmonthly, October 
1943.] Unfortunately, the use of this kind 
of aid in screening has been handicapped 
by popular prejudice against disclosure of 
information contained in social and public 
records of this sort. The prejudice has been 
broken down in some cases by extreme care 


_ in safeguarding the records from anyone 


except the examining physician. 


Placing the Inductee 


In the past, it was the standard practice 
not to admit anyone into the armed forces 
of the United States who-would not be 
qualified for duty in the front line, and to 
distribute those admitted among the many 
varied occupations and branches of the 
service by an “eeny - meeny - miney - mo” 
choice, according to the numbers demanded. 
This not only involved a waste in man- 
power because many were excluded who 
might have been of use in other than com- 
bat duty, and a waste of skills and talents 
of those admitted but assigned to duties 
for which they were less well equipped; it 
also increased the number of breakdowns 
in service by putting square pegs in round 
holes. 

Evidence already has been accumulated 
that more attention to individual preference 
greatly decreases the medical and psychi- 
atric problems with which the medical corps 
must deal. In addition, if a competent at- 
tempt can be made to evaluate not only 
the skill but the personality of the inductee, 
and to place him in the branch of the serv. ~ 
ice where he will be most efficient, many — 
failures and psychiatric casualties may be 
avoided. exe 

For instance, it has been discovered in a 
twelve-year study ot serial admissions toa 
general hospital that both the accident — 


‘prone and many of those who are subject 


to cardiovascular disease have a focal cont 
flict with authority. The accident-prone, — 

however, habitually deal with this conflict 
by avoiding it—that is, by changing jobs, 
discontinuing education, and the like; 
whereas, the potential sufferers from angi 
syndrome, hypertension, or coronary ¢ 


will strive to become the authority by get- 
ting to the top. In time of war, difficulty 
with authority is likely to be increased 
both at the front and in industry. 

In the United States Army little can be 
done by the induction authorities or by the 
medical corps to influence the placement of 
accepted registrants. Placement is handled 
by a personnel division and it is determined 
early. Therefore, there is not as much op- 
portunity to apply psychiatric or psychoso- 
matic criteria in placement as might prove 
to be valuable. The criteria are more in 
the nature of intelligence or psychological 
testing of the usual sort and the classifica- 
tion of skills customary in industrial em- 
ployment practices. 

In the Canadian Army, however, a fund- 
amentally different system has been devel- 
oped because of the fact that placement 
and personnel work are under the medical 
authorities. The original examination for in- 
duction uses a system of classification which 
indicates in what branch of the service the 
soldier may make his greatest contribution. 
This is called the “Pulhems” system of 
classification, the letters of the word stand- 
ing for the several headings. Thus, P sig- 
nifies physique and includes everything that 
would be covered by a general medical’ ex- 
amination. U signifies upper extremities; 
L, lower extremities; H, hearing; E, eye- 
sight; M, mental capacity; and S, emotional 
stability. An inductee who is rated | in each 
of these classifications is regarded as fit for 
overseas combat duty, but many who rate 
2 or even 3 in one or more of them still 
are inducted and used in some other branch 
of the service for which their defect does 
not incapacitate them. Thus, a man who is 
low in U and: L still might be excellent in 
secretarial or staff work of one kind or 
another. An inductee who rates below 1 in 
emotional stability seldom or never gets 
overseas in any capacity, and this has 
markedly reduced the number of discharges 
for emotional reasons. 

Although this system has made a favor- 
cable impression in this country, the separ- 

ation in army organization between the 
$] medical corps and the placement service 
has tended to prevent its adoption. There 
ie seems to be a certain amount of resistance 
is to it because of a popular feeling that under 
ba it the population would be card-catalogued 
a and that this in some way might interfere 
| with democracy and freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 


Breakdown Before and After Combat 


Little can be said at this time concerning 
the differences between the types of break- 
down to be expected before and after actual 
combat. After this war, more will be known 

_ about psychiatric problems than has been 

' known before. ~With the shortage of 

_ trained medical personnel, such material as 

can be assembled during the stress of war 

still is in the process of classification and 
analysis. : 


ao stage. 
breakdowns prior to overseas service are 
- largely an expression of some form of reac- 
tion to authority, competition, and a feeling 
b, _of personal inadequacy; whereas after com- 
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_ Certain clinical observations have been — 
It is believed, for instance, that | 


bat there is a large psychosomatic factor 
brought about by exposure to trauma, re- 
lease of inhibitions, and regression to earlier 
neurotic conflicts which the individual pre- 
viously had been able to mask or to handle. 

In an address to the American Medical 
Association at its annual session in Chicago 
in June of this year, Dr. David N. W. 
Grant reported that: 


Of the combat people returned from the 
theaters with pronounced operational fatigue, 
68 percent have been put in condition to return 
to combat duty (I don’t think you would call 
that psychoneurotic) and 85 percent of all of 
them are returned to flying duty. 

I don’t think we have any right to label 
these boys psychoneurotic when they are 
normal individuals, the same as we are, who 
have been under tremendous stress, and they 
need rest and, you might say, medical guid- 
ance. We in the air forces are greatly dis- 
turbed over the trend of loose publicity with 
relation to the term “psychoneurosis.” 


It should be noted, too, that not all of 
those who break under the stress of battle 
have evinced any neurotic traits in civilian 
life. A large number of them would have 
been considered perfectly healthy individ- 
uals if it had not been for the almost super- ., 
human qualities demanded in adjusting to 
the shocks and strains of war. For this 
reason it is impossible by any screening 
process to sift out all of the eventual psy- 
chiatric casualties. 

In order to cope with this problem new 
and more effective techniques of therapy 
have been developed during the present 
war. For example, the Navy Department 
has released the following: 


Report by Sgt. George E. McMillan . . . Ma- 
rine Corps combat correspondent . . . states: 
“A navy hospital for mental patients in the 
South Pacific has already returned 50 percent 
of the marine patients to combat duty and the 
navy expects to cure an even larger percentage 
of war neurotics by its new policy of front- 
line psychiatry... .” 

The navy program begins with preventive 
work in examining recruits, and will not end 
until the mentally sick marine returns to his 
home cured and ready to resume his normal 
civilian pursuits. 

Psychiatrists are stationed in all navy base 
and mobile hospitals, and one hospital inthe 
South Pacific has been set aside for the particu- 
lar treatment of mental cases. 


Other experiments in psychotherapy are 
being conducted in the army and in indus- 
try; research in this field has received a 
strong impetus from the present crisis. 


Rehabilitation 


~For -the long term the problems of re- > 
habilitation probably are more important 
than any of the others hitherto considered, 
but because of lack of sufficient experience 


with veterans of this war it is still impos- 


sible to do much more than make a few 
general observations. The armed. services 
have been unable to do much in the re- 
habilitation of rejected registrants and they 
do not regard it as their function to under- 
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serious and, while they demand psychiz Ki 


take this task. It is too early yet to say 
what experience with large numbers of in 
capacitated veterans may reveal. 

The gravity of this problem is indicated 
only partially by the statement in the U. $ 
Navy Bullenn for January, 1943, by Dr. L 
R. Gowan: 


... Nervous and mental disabilities resulting 
from the last war have cost the nation approXt. 
mately $1,000,000,000. . . . Approximately 20 
percent of the total number drawing compensa: 
tion from the Veterans Administration are dis 
abled mentally. It has been estimated that the 
average cost of caring for a mentally disabled 
serviceman for the duration of his life is close 
to $35,000. Up to the present war, 55 percent 
of all beds in military hospitals were occupied 
by patients with neuropsychiatric disorders. 


These figures do not include veterans 
classified as sufferers from diseases which it 
has been discovered in recent years have 
important emotional components. Nor do 
they measure the great intangible losses ta 
our society occasioned by emotional and 
physical instability among veterans who are 
not hospitalized and among those whe 
never were in the army but who have been 
subject to similar disorders. Were these 
factors taken into consideration, the figures 
would be more than doubled. 

A leading authority in military psychi 
atry, commenting on the extent of unfitness 
for army service as revealed both by rejec 
tions and by discharges, has offered the sug- 
gestion that our culture favors the develop. 
ment of the sort of personality which is not 
adapted to military experience. He has 
pointed out that the tradition of rugged 
individualism is unsuited to the teamwork 
and the feeling of responsibility for others 
which are necessary in a good soldier.’ He 
also observes that a large number of those 
found unfit for military service have been 
brought up as “mama’s boys” and that they 
have been unconsciously conditioned to the 
idea that the most important thing in life 
is to avoid being hurt. Such infantile per- 


‘sonalities are of little use to an army, or to 


a cooperative and well integrated socia 
order. 


Emotional Attitudes: It has been observed 
that army experience, when it has an emo- 
tionally incapacitating effect, tends to cause 
infantile regression in those over twenty- 
five years of age and to prevent those under 
twenty-five from growing up. Large num. 
bers of soldiers are unprepared, temporarily 
at least, for return to civilian life. They 
have looked back at their homes, their 
wives and their friends, with a good deal 
of false idealization, and when they come 
home they expect to be made much of, to 
be taken care of, and to be rendered per- 
fectly happy, to compensate them for the 
sacrifices which they have made. The 
perience of homecoming frequently is 
disillusionment, and to this the sold 
whose infantile tendencies are prominer 
tends to react with bitter resentment 
despondency. | re 

The problems thus created are extr 
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(ER THE WAR IS WON AND OUR FIGHTING 
‘come home, what do you intend to do: 
ijern to homemaking ? Continue in 
jory work ? Return to office, sales 
ther white collar work a 
How do you feel about what you in- 
to do after the war is won: Disan- 
@ted —? Reconciled —? Happy —? 
his was a pair of key questions in a 
@euonnaire answered recently by more 
500 women machine operators, in- 
tors, and factory office helpers in a 
ey by the writer in a typical war 
iuction plant—girls and older women 
: of whom, in the plant vocabulary, are 
working “in the grease.” 
m the former question, 30 percent 
ked “return to homemaking,” 48 per- 
“continue in factory work,” and 14 
ent return to white collar occupations. 
nd on the latter, less than one percent 
“disappointed,” only 16 percent said 
onciled,” and 82 percent said “happy.” 
hese attitudes on the part of the women 
workers were anticipated by twenty 
wan and supervisors, separately inter- 
ved. On other questions the opinions 
comments of the bosses were different 
in those of the women workers, but on 
r postwar future there was marked 
eement. 
sides this question on factory women 
the future, many other general ques- 
s concerning women in the war in- 
itries have been calling for convincing 
wers. Here are some of them: 
Vhy have women accepted war produc- 
1 jobs? 
Was it because of patriotism or economic 
> 
tow readily do they adapt themselves to 
hours, the whir, and the oil of indus- 
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“or the remainder of the duration, how 
y more women be led to go into war 
iduction jobs? 

After the war is won, if manufacturers 
‘ea choice between men and women as 
duction workers, 


which ‘will they 


ose? 
; The Women and Their Jobs 


suided by the idea that polls of women 
-workers and their supervisors in one 
nt would afford a microcosm of the 
ole world of women in war production, 
vided that plant was typical, I obtained 
wers which seem conclusive. The plant 
en was one of Chicago’s 10,000 in war 
uction, the headquarters factory of the 
art-Warner Corporation, a leader in 

on metalworking, a pioneer winner 
Army-Navy “E”, still wholly in war 
Among its pre-defense products were 
ting equipment, automobile heaters 


q t 


sories, electric ranges, and radios. - 


HERBERT E. FLEMING 


—By a Chicago writer, whose chief con- 
cern is with current developments in 
business and industry) Mr. Fleming is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 
and took his doctorate there in eco- 
nomics. Formerly an editorial writer on 
the Chicago Daily News, he was for 
three years the executive secretary of 
the City Club of Chicago, and is now 
chairman of its committee on postwar 
planning and progress. 


It has made a wide variety of wartime 
products for both the army and the navy. 

During this. survey there were 3,707 
women and 5,061 men in hourly rate fac- 
tory work and 1,355 executives, foremen, 
supervisors, office employes and others, a 
total payroll of 10,123. The plant force had 
trebled since 1940, and the proportion of 
women had risen from one third to 42 per- 
cent with over 1,000 of them on night 
shifts. 

Women are being employed for the 
first time in twelve of the forty-nine produc- 
tion departments. The management takes 
pride in being among the first to have 
women operate hand-screw and automatic- 
screw machines—super-lathes, with turrets 
or wheels and cross slides for holding the 
cutting tools and pressing them against “the 
work,” as a steel rod or a part being ma- 
chined is called. 

On both types of screw machines the job 
tests a girl’s ability to endure dirt, grit and 
noise. Her hands are soaked and her face 
spattered with black lubricating oil, and 
these women now echo the traditional boast 
of the men that they are “in the grease.” 
Moreover, with the whir of motors, over- 
head shafts, belts, and spindles, the noise 
of an automatic-screw machine department 


~is literally like Niagara’s steady roar. 


In putting women in departments hither- 
to “for men only,” Stewart-Warner drew 
on its experience in employing women in 
the last war in punch press, drill press, and 
milling machine departments where some 


have stayed on since that war and others 


have returned to do their bit today. The 
inspection department, which always has 
employed girls, now has women serving also 
as “floor inspectors.” Paper work in fore- 


‘men’s offices offers many clerical jobs for 


girls. rat 
All in all, the plant selected for this study 


is typical of those employing women on— 


war production. 

Both the questionnaire method, and in- 
terviews with foremen and higher manage- 
ment men were used in obtaining facts and 


opinions. The project was approved by 


James S. Knowlson, chairman of the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation since 1934 and 
also president since 1939. For sixteen 


Women War Workers Look Ahead 


More than 500 women, working ‘‘in the grease” of a Chicago war plant, talk about 
their jobs, their reasons for working, and what they want to do after the war. 


months prior to January 1943, he was in 
Washington first in the Office of Production 
Management, later as a vice-chairman with 
the War Production Board. But he is an 
industrialist who is happiest at the factory, 
within earshot of the automatic screw 
machines. 

My questionnaire contained fifteen ques- 
tions, with space for checkmarks and com- 
ments. It was headed: “Answer secretly but 
honestly. Do not sign your name.” A copy 
of the questionnaire and a letter from 
George F. Thomas, plant manager, ad- 
dressed “To Each Stewart-Warner Woman 
War Worker,” and explaining the purpose 
of the inquiry was placed in her pay en- 
velope during a recent week. 

In view of the time limit and the work 
involved, it seems clear that the 559 
women, 15 percent of the total, who par- 
ticipated in the study afford a representa- 
tive cross section of what women war 
workers feel, think, and say. Foremen and 
higher management men were interviewed 
prior to the distribution of the questions. 

In addition to material on their postwar 
intentions and attitudes the women fur- 
nished data on their reasons for going into 
grimy war production work, their relatives 
in the military service, their estimate of 
their own efficiency and of the moral at- 
mosphere of war plants, and their efforts to 
draw other women into war industry. This 
material, plus the comments of the foremen 
and other management men on these ques- 
tions, throws real light on the postwar 
future of our armies of war production 
women. 


Why They Took War Jobs 


“Please rate your reasons for going into 
factory work (1, 2, 3, 4)——To get high 
pay. To help win the war. To 
be an independent woman. Other. 

Many of the women failed to rate their 
reasons, but virtually all entered one or 
more checkmarks here. Of all those return- 
ing questionnaires, 81 percent checked “to 
help win the war” as one of their reasons, 
45 percent checked “high pay,” and 59 per- 
cent “independent woman.” In the answers 
of those who actually rated their reasons, 
(nearly half the total), first place was given 
to the various motives by the following 
percentages: 


(Po shel Avie wat 7an yen 73 
To be independent... ... 12 
To vet high pays. ).2.48) 48 
Combined economic ........... 20 
Other—part economic, part_ 
7 


patriotic 


These figures did not vary much among 
the three main classes of women workers 


turning in questionnaires, of whom (aside 


‘ais 


KEEN EARS 
Inspectors at Stewart-Warner listen for flaws in shell fuze heads 


SKILLED HANDS 


from less than 2 percent not indicating 


38 percent were in machine operation, 
percent in inspection and assembly, and 
percent in factory clerical work. 

Most women war workers have ea 
several close relatives in the armed service 
Among those giving information on th 
point only 13 percent had none. For t 
whole group (with many women in mo! 
than one listing) the figures were: cousin 
52 percent; brothers, 37 percent; nephew 
11 percent; frances, 10 percent; husband 
8 percent; sons, 8 percent; in-laws, 3 pe 
cent; fathers, 0.7 percent; nieces, 2 percen 
sisters, 2 percent; daughters, 0.8 percent. 

A question on ages of the women wae 
production workers schowed them to be 
under 20, 18 percent; 21 to 30, 35 percen 
31 to 40, 22 percent; 41 to 50, 17 percen 
51 to 60, 6 percent; 61 and over 0.3 pe 
cent. Fewer than 4 percent gave no answe 
The percentage of those under twenty 1 
machine operation was low, only 14 pe 
cent; in inspection it was the same as ove 
all; whereas it was high, 28 percent, i 
factory clerical work. 

On marital status the returns were 
single, not engaged 32 percent; single, e 
gaged 12 percent; married, 45 percent 
widows, 5 percent; divorced or separated, 
percent; not telling, 3 percent. The ma 
ried with no children at home numbered 1 
percent. Both unmarried and marrie 
checked the line “children at home,” th 
total being 32 percent of the women pollec 

Nearly one third supplemented thei 
checkmarks or ratings on reasons for goin; 
into factory war work with written state 
ments. Of these, a majority showed th 
economic motive. For example: “To sup 
port sick husband and child”; “to increas 
family income to mieet higher cost of liy 
ing”; “to help educate my children”; “te 
buy a little home”; “buying a farm afte 


Former fashion artists turn their talent and training to vital wartime use in ne drafting room of the Chicago plant 
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Women war workers on the baffle inspection line have to use powerful magnifying glasses to check tiny shell fuze parts 


ithe war”; “to connect with radio”; “to have 
a job after the war.” 

But patriotic feeling was expressed by 
many, as in these samples: “I have a brother 
im service and I wish to see him home 
wagain’’; “to get at the Japs who wounded 
my brother”; “to be able to buy more war 
tbonds.” And by a mother whose son had 
been killed in action, in 1942: “To continue 
where my son left off—and to occupy my 
smind.” 

Several made combination statements, for 
example: “To help our country and to help 
myself.” 

These returns bore out predictions by 
management spokesmen as to what the 
women would say. These practical men be- 
‘lieved, however, that while most of the 
‘women would give “desire to help win the 
'war as their top reason for being at work, 
‘nevertheless the pay was their real number 
‘one reason. 

“They're here to make money,” said the 
foreman of a hand-screw machine depart- 
ment. As did others, he pointed to the 
large proportion of their wages the women 
war workers spend on dress: “When they 
come to work, before they change to slacks, 
you'd think they were going to the opera.” 
A thread-grinding machine boss said: “Mo- 
tives vary, but the money motive is the most 
important thing; the women are keen for 
the money.” 

An automatic-screw machine foreman ex- 
plained it this way: “When a girl under 
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A close-up of one of the parts and the trained fingers handling it 


the policy of ‘equal pay for equal work’ 
has an opportunity to get a man’s rate, in- 
cluding time and a half for overtime, her 
pay check each week looks so big to her 
that she naturally thinks that noisy, oily 
work on a machine is easier than house- 
work.” The plant manager, noting that 
many women had come into the factory 
from office positions paying 20 cents an 
hour less than war production jobs, said: 
“While patriotism comes second with most 
women war workers, they all think they’re 
doing their patriotic duty; and they’re do- 
ing a splendid job.” 

Chairman-President Knowlson observed 
that women had gone into war production 
because of the combination of patriotic 
urge and economic opportunity, at a’ time 
when increasing proportions of women 
were engaging in activities outside the 
home, when manufacturers had improved 
machines so that they were easy and safe 
to operate, and when pictures of “Rosie the 
Riveter” had made women “proud to have 
dirty hands.” 

A junior plant executive felt that the 
patriotism that led women to volunteer for 
war jobs fluctuated inversely with our for- 
tunes in the war, that after Pearl Harbor 
it was paramount and that it rose after 
Salerno. His prediction that it would rise 
again with the invasion of western Europe 
has been borne out. 


How They Do Their Jobs 


The women workers in this plant are 
pretty well satisfied as to their efficiency. 
That came out in the answers to this ques- 
uon: “Comparing your work with that of 
men in similar jobs, as to both quantity 
and quality, how do you rate yours?” 
While some did not answer and 3 percent 
admitted theirs was “not so good,” 68 per- 
cent said “just as good,” and 25 percent 
said “better.” 

The foremen disagreed. Granting that 
on simple repetitive operations women often 
are more patient than men, the foremen 
held, that on machine production as a whole 
they are less efficient even than white collar 
men taken on at a time when manufactur- 
ers have to employ both men and women 
“who have no ‘mechanical feel.’” The pre- 
vailing opinion was expressed by an auto- 
matic screw-machine foreman who rated 
the women’s average efficiency at 5 percent 

_ below the men’s. 

The plant manager said that women, 
starting in at 35 percent, with standard out- 
put per hour 100 percent, would nearly 
reach the men’s average, but that the total 
plant efficiency of 98 percent was achieved 
through the superior efficiency (often over 
100 percent) of the old-timers among the 
men and also through special efforts made 
to train women, to allow for their special 
requirements, and to help them adjust to 

their jobs. avi 

On the question, “How many weeks or 
months did it take you to feel at home in 

this work?” the women divided in their 
teplies as follows: one week, 36 percent; 
two weeks, 26 percent; three, 11 percent; 
‘four, 14 percent; five, 0.5 percent; C16, cae 
_ percent; two months, 6 percent; three, 2.5 
_ percent; four to six, 3 percent. The man- 


agement men had said longer—“from one 
io six months, depending on the nature of 
the work involved.” 

The new woman worker is put first into 
one of the school departments established 
after it was found that without intensive 
training the novitiates broke too many cut- 
ting tools. During their three months in 
these schools, new operators, paid for learn- 
ing and producing while they learn, start 
on simple operations and advance to the 
more complicated. 

In order to simplify machine operations 
for women, special attachments, tools, fix- 
tures, and automatic feed magazines have 
been designed by the company engineers. 
Heavy lifting by production women in this 
factory is banned. 


Differences 


The day to day oversight by foremen, 
assistant foremen, instructors, and set-up 
men is of prime importance. These realistic 
supervisors take into account the differences 
between men and women, including tem- 
peramental differences. One spoke as did 
all when he said: “As a foreman over men 
for sixteen years I haven’t had to do any 
coddling, but now when the married 
women are worried about their children, or 
their husbands and sons in the service, or 
the engaged girls about their boy friends, 
we've got to let °em weep on our shoul- 
ders.” The plant manager directs the fore- 
men: “Treat the woman war worker as you 
would treat your mother or daughter or 
sister.” 

How well these fatherly and brotherly 
foremen and supervisors are succeeding is 
told in the way each woman answered a 
question about her “immediate boss.” Fewer 
than 8 percent said he was unfair. Some 
older women felt that favoritism occasion- 
ally was shown the younger girls. But the 
overwhelming opinion was that the bosses 
were patient, clear in their explanations, 
and fair. 

The management has to allow for over 
5 percent of the women being absent as 
against 3 percent of the men. This is 
caused in part by women staying away to 
care for children, to shop, to see their men 
off to the war, or to be with them during 
a furlough. 

The turnover is higher among female 
war workers than among male—7 percent 
for the women as against 4 percent for the 
men. Because of the cost of recruiting and 
breaking in a new worker, the manage- 
ment’s attitude about attendance has 
changed. In pre-war days the word to an 
absent employe was, “Be on the job, or 
else.” Now to each absentee the plant man- 
ager sends this telegram: “We would be 
one day closer to Victory if you were here 
today. Please report tomorrow.” 

‘In answers to a question on safety there 
were variations with different types of 
work: 66 percent of the women in machine 
operation, 83 percent of those in inspection 


and assembly, and 83 percent of the clerical’ 


workers stated that their work was safe in 
all respects. et Se I 
‘This response was due in part to the com- 


“prehensive program of the safety depart- 


ment. Not only are there guards on the 


oN 


__ settlement houses, 


moving parts of all machines, but also per- 
sonal safety equipment for each worker— 
hair nets; goggles; face veils of cellusose 
acetate, proof against fumes; slacks ana 
special aprons; shoes with steel toes; and 
hand creams, forming “invisible gloves’ not 
soluble in oil. 


More Women Wanted 


At this Stewart-Warner plant, as na- 
tionally, the increase in women workers 
has not been sufficient to replace men called 
into military service, and to meet the re- 
quirements of expanding production. At 
the time of my survey, this plant alone had 
places for 800 more women. Management 
and employes have carried on an active 
campaign to recruit the needed workers. 

One of the questions buried in the ques- 
tionnaire, and two at the end of it, were 
designed to lend a hand to these efforts. 
One read this way: “In your experience, 1s 
the moral atmosphere at the plant in which 
you are working such that you could tell 
parents that their daughters will find war 
production plants good places in which to 
work?” To this, 78 percent of the machine 
operators, 70 percent in inspection, and 78 
percent of the clerical workers said “Yes. 

The final questions were: 

“Do you’have any neighbors or friends 
among young or middle-aged women who 
are now available to go into factory war 
production work for the duration? 

“If so, what do you suggest as a means 
of getting them to apply for jobs in a war 
factory and thus to follow your example?” 

Unfortunately, to the first of these, only 
22 percent could answer affirmatively. But 
the last question brought out lively sug- 
gestions. Some proposed easing the ap- 
plicant’s way in the employment office, such 
as waiving birth certificates for the midéle- 
aged. Some were on working conditions, 
for example better ventilation in a certain 
department. Many were for supplementing 
newspaper advertising with advertisements | 
and articles in women’s magazines, and 
with tours of the plant by invited house- 
wives. A few were for offering higher pay. 
But the great majority were for stressing 
the patriotic appeal. 

A foreman and a higher plant executive 
said they had discouraged their own wives — 
from taking war jobs because they were 
needed at home to care for their children. © 
Many of the women workers urged public — 
provision to meet that need: “Most of my — 
lady friends would go into war production — 
if clean, well supervised nurseries for pre- 
school age children were maintained near 
their homes.” “If nurseries were established _ 
near the plant they would be able to leave 
their children or grandchildren. Why not 
establish them in elementary schools or 
one in each commun-— 
ity?” : a“ 4 

But the surprise suggestion, in various 
burning words, by one tenth of those o 
ing solutions was: “Draft women.” Man: 
used just those twe words. ‘Others were 
more detailed: “I wish they would force 
them to work as there are many lazy 
women who have nothing to do but go 
around from house to house to gossip.” 
“Draft women for war work. That is the 
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too lazy otherwise.” 
Not a few of the women commended the 
mpany highly for the efforts it was mak- 


ney 


ntact women into war production jobs. 


The Postwar Outlook 


iter the war is won and our fighting 
m come home, 30 percent of. these typical 
tf production women intend to leave the 
cor market for homemaking, 48 percent 
ccontinue in factory work, 14 percent to 
burn to white collar occupations; 82 per- 
bat are happy about their postwar plans. 
[There was not much variation in their 
fitude about the future among the three 
oes of war workers polled, but there was 
me variation on continuing in production 
bss. Among the machine operators, 60 
prcent want to continue in factory work 
kd only 11 percent prefer less arduous 
b9s; among the inspection and. assembly 
Hs, 45 percent would like to stay on in 
= plant while 16 percent desire white 
llar employment. 

YAmong those who put “to help win the 
lar” as their foremost reason for entering 
ywar plant, a slightly higher percentage 
han for the total (34 percent as against 30 
Frcent) said that they intended to leave 
Hdustry for homemaking; while 46 percent 
stead of 48 percent, expected to continue 
factory work. Conversely, among those 
no rated an economic reason as their most 
portant, only 26 percent are going back 
to the home, while 55 percent hope to 
ay in factory work. 

‘The foremen and other spokesmen had 
pressed strong views about the ‘place of 
jomen in home life. “Women still enjoy 
ising families, and the way to a man’s 
eart is still through cooking,” said one. 
mother commented: “Most of our women 
Le workers will want to go back to house- 
york as soon as we win the war. The mar- 
2d women will want to keep house for 
seir husbands and children. And the un- 
sarried will want to start homes. Those 
tho stay on in production jobs will do so 
ecause of an economic need.” 
'Statements like these, made before the 
uestionnaires were distributed, were con- 


rmed by written comments by many of — 


s€ women. Thus a' single woman, age 
iurty-three, operating a screw machine, 
ave Opportunity for such work as her rea- 
yn for taking a job, and in her notation for 
.e future said she would be happy if she 
vuld “run a machine all day.” Another 
irl, who favored homemaking, added to 
be checkmark the words, “If I can find a 
an”; and still another gave as her postwar 
ian, “Look for a husband.” A woman of 
tty-six, who had two sons in the service, 
d who was working to help win the war 
d to aid her husband in paying debts, 
rote that she was going to return to home- 
sing, then added: “But if my_ sons 
uld come home in such condition that 
have to help support them, I’d continue 
factory work.” apts 

The wave of women war workers flow- 
to plants in World War I receded, 
er to pre-war lines. Similarly, after 
War II, the employment of women 


; and the methods it was following to, 


will not ‘reach the former level. In this 
Stewart-Warner plant the management held 
that as women stayed on in punch press, 
drill press and milling departments after the 


. . . . 
last war, so after this one some will remain 


in automatic-screw, hand-screw, and other 
departments now employing them for the 
first time. 

The ratio of women to men in the fac- 
tory is expected to drop toward pre-war 
figures, but not all the way back. Over 
2,000 men went from this plant to the 
_armed forces. They have a legal and moral 
right to their jobs when they come home. 
’ But the women leaving of their own accord, 
plus the normal turnover, will make plenty 
of openings for the returning soldiers and 
sailors. “i 

Foreman after foreman, when bluntly 
asked whether, given a choice, he would 
employ men or women after the war, as 
bluntly replied, “Men.” Most of them, how- 
ever, made one exception. The comment 
of an automatic-screw machine foreman 
was typical, “I would choose men and 
boys,” he said, “because of a better chance 
of making them skillful operators.” 

Stewart-Warner foremen look to a post- 
war situation in which an adequate supply 
of male help will be available. They cite 


Operating a screw machine—a job for men only until World War IT 


the fact that many growing boys, but not 
many girls, are machine minded. More- 
over, this company keeps in close touch 
with its employes in military service, wel- 
comes them when at home on furlough, 
and counts on their return to its force. 
Finally, they are impressed with the fact 
that whereas during the war the control- 
ling consideration is to get out quality pro- 
duction in a hurry, in the months and years 
after the war a controlling consideration 
will be cost. On holding costs down, one 
of the foremen pointed out that they would 
be handicapped if they employed women 
because of the Illinois lawJimiting women’s 
work to eight hours a day, six days a week 
—a provision relaxed where necessary dur- 


ing the war. Another foreman pointed out — 


that women operators have four rest periods 
a day but that it is not necessary to give 
men such recesses. Costs of training, super- 


vision, absenteeism, and turnover also are _ 


higher for women than for men workers. 
Nevertheless, the foremen came back to | 

that one exception: They wanted to keep 

the women war workers who could set up 


machines and tools for their jobs and were _ 


t« {Fue} 


as skillful as the men. 
And that is the way it is 
throughout industry. ea 
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To remain in today’s army, 
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an American soldier must develop a fourth grade proficiency in arithmetic 


Three R’s for Private Pete 


How the army is reclaiming 87 percent. of its physically fit but illiterate 


G.I. Joes (nicknamed Pete) through special classes under trained teachers. 


TWELVE ABLE-BODIED, UNIFORMED MEN BE- 
tween the ages of nineteen and thirty-seven 
lined up in a classroom that was once an 
army mess. The room held a blackboard, 
a stove aptly described as a space heater, 
a placard sketch of a soldier seeking per- 
mission to talk to his captain. Their in- 
structor, a woman of forty who had once 
taught crippled and retarded children, 
glanced at her watch. 

“Our . spelling bee will last fifteen 
minutes,” she announced, “long enough to 
give everybody several chances.” 

Tall and short, fair and swarthy (two 
were Mexicans), their faces variously alert, 
earnest, docile and. indifferent, a few of her 
pupils had the apathetic attitude of “We're 
in the army now,” but the majority were 
eagerly seizing this opportunity to learn 
the “three R’s.” For this classroom at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., is typical of those at eighteen 
other posts in the United States where the 
army is salvaging for combat men physi- 
cally ft but slow to learn. . 

These men at Fort Sheridan had just 
tramped in heavily from a ten minute rest 
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period after an hour of reading. Their in- 
terest quickened at the announced spelling 
bee. 

“Now,” the teacher spoke up as they took 
their places, “count, starting with number 
one, and remember your number. If you 
miss, go to the foot of the line. After 
fifteen minutes, we'll see, from where you 


—By an army wife who, as a “Y” girl in 
Coblenz in 1920 met and married an 
officer of the American Forces in Ger- 
many. Mrs. McDonald knows firsthand 
the satisfaction of catching up with 
education, for after her children were 
half grown she began to pick up collegé 
credits wherever her husband was sta- 
tioned, and took an A.B. degree at the 
University of Hawaii in 1939. 

She has written stories and articles on 
army themes, and now is at work on a 
larger canvas: “My husband, a colonel 
on the general staff, regrets, as do all 
horsemen, the passing of the cavalry, 
and I am writing a novel about it.” 


» 


stand in line, how much better you're 
getting.” 


Pvt. Pete Learns to Spell 


The “th” sound in t-h-r-e-e was hard to 
say, harder to spell, and when coupled with 
“r” it was baffling. But f-i-r-s-t was almost 
a catastrophe for eleven of the group. 


When the instructor wrote “ir”, “er” anc 
“ur” on the board, for the same sound, it 
was apparent some thought English spelling 
a confusing and questionable accomplish. 
ment. One man, having memorized e-i-g-h- 
and t-w-e--f-t-h, unhappily joined the twe 
and, when asked to spell “twelfth” saic 
“t-w-e-i-g-h-t-h!” He was discouraged till he 
had a chance to demonstrate his conques 
over the extremely difficult “Wednesday,” 
which he had also committed to memor 
“Sounding out” didn’t always help. 

The teacher ‘cantinued. Her voice an 
manner brisk, light and encouraging, 
at the same time serious. She moved o 
from class to blackboard. There was a fee 
ing of life in the room. She noted the tim 
now and began to check up on the winner 


x 
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})he number three now headed the column, 
jtumber one stood fifth, and so on. Several 
paen were elated at their progress, a few 
jcower ones momentarily depressed; the 
foaan at the foot assumed indifference to 
povef his chagrin. Tall, well-built, good 
booking, the soldier who won had seemed 
bo grow inches as he moved toward the 
pop of the class. Now he went to his seat 
pvith pride and a confident step, a little 
ile around his mouth. 

“They encourage one another,’ the 
peacher had said earlier. “One cold day 
fhey were milling around the stove during 
kecess, talking among themselves. ‘Aw, I’m 
hust a dumbbell,’ one fellow mumbled de- 
eectedly, ‘I ain't never a-goin’ to learn 
jauthin’.” ‘Don’t be a darn fool! a comrade 
theered him, ‘hit takes a heap o’ patience 
und a little time, if a feller ain’t a-goin’ to 
pe a know-nuthin’ all his tebe. 


Why Pvt. Pete Needs Education 


The success of these nineteen units under 
the direction of specially trained instructors 
haas been phenomenal. Little more than a 
year ago, the induction centers had tested 
1750,000 potential soldiers who, though 
bohysically fit, could neither read nor write. 
oday, the War Department’s Special 
[Training Units are reclaiming more than 
37 percent of such men and reinducting 
them for military service. 

This achievement is especially remark- 
hable because, at the outbreak of the war, 
the plan was not to draft men who could 
mot read or write. Then later, in May 1942, 
the White House announced that 250,000 
nen had been rejected solely because they 
vere illiterate. The American ego suffered 
a rude shock at this news. Educators, seek- 
ing to lay the blame directly at the source, 
carped at states which lack an adequate 
ksystem of free and universal education; and 


predress inequalities 2 ae federal 
ii Participation. 

Editors wrote with more rhetoric than 
enlightenment about heroes from Charle- 
magne to Sergeant York who had demon- 
sstrated the value of courage over literacy. 
|But Sergeant York perversely and publicly 
supported the-educators, pleading for 
: special schooling along with military train- — 
iing so that “men might be allowed to serve 
their country along with their more for- 
tunate comrades, according to their abili- 
She, 
About this time it was bavenled that there 
were so few illiterates among our barbarian 
oes. (there was in Japan’s 1925 census less 
an one percent, in Germany’s last census 
percentage so low it was not even listed) 

the matter was simply not one of their 
oblems. It was a major one for us and 
needed prompt solution. 

V Whil the War Department eau to de- 

=ducational program, approximately 
f the functional illiterates 


ksupported Senator Thomas’ bill (S637) to: 


For this was no longer the army of 
World War I, when 25 percent of the men 
drafted could not write a letter or read a 
newspaper intelligently. In modern, mech- 
anized World War II, a man must not 
only recognize the number on his identifi- 
cation and laundry tags, be responsible for 
army orders, daily bulletins, filling out ap- 
plications, signing the payroll. He must be 
ready to read maps, blueprints and dia- 
grams for taking down, servicing and 
assembling tanks, anti-aircraft guns, planes, 
scores of precision “instruments. He must 
know how to figure. The field soldier of 
today is not simply a man who carries a 
gun—he must go to school for his training. 

Schools were started at replacement cen- 
ters, in station complements, in divisions, 
battalions and companies, with the com- 
manding officer always responsible. Army 
officers and enlisted men weré the instruc- 
tors, preferably those with teaching experi- 
ence in elementary work or experience with 
the dull and mentally retarded. Half the 
day the men were taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The remaining half they 
were given military training. But they 
missed half their basic military training. 
Thus their skills compared unfavorably 
with those of men with full time training, 
and they tended to hold back their units. 
There was no standard test given through- 
out the army to determine their actual 
improvement. Sometimes illiterates slipped 
through and were shipped out. 

Then in June 1943, one or more Special 
Training Units were established at recep- 
tion centers in each of the nine service 
commands, The new program, which oper- 
ates under the supervision of the director 
of military training, Army Service Forces, 
relieves Replacement and Unit Training 
Centers of the problem of training these 
men. 


__New Teachers, New Methods 


With the increasing manpower shortage, 


_ however, it became necessary to employ 


some civilian teachers, many of them 
women. This released soldier instructors 
for military duties and helped meet the 
needs of an expanding army educational 
‘program. All teachers are given orientation 
courses in the army way of teaching, which ~ 
means that young women are learning the 
meaning of commands, 
and G.I. phraseology, while the army in- 


~ structors still teaching are acquiring a new 
patience with the retarded. 


The objective of the units is to develop 
a fourth grade proficiency i in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic in twelve weeks. A few 
take sixteen, while some achieve ‘the Ievel 
in less than six weeks. Hardest of all to 
establish is a basis of communication for 
foreigners illiterate in their own as well 
as in the English language. Here film strips 
of men dressing, making a bed, eating at a 
mess, marching, drilling, and s so on, trans- 
mit une sense os the be quickly. 


ne 
one side they 
tar mn the apne 


army discipline, © 


them, down peewee and together th 


camp, barracks, soldier, flag, dog tags, 
bugle, laundry tag, barracks bag, foot 
locker, bunk, shower, shave. One corporal 
instructor has done wonders in substi- 
tuting words for numbers in a bingo game, 
allowing the man who fills the spaces first 
to shout, “Bingo!” 


Language Pitfalls 


Chinese not long in this country lean 
heavily on the illustrations when using their 
Army Reader, characteristically mispro- 
nouncing “r” for “l”. A former civilian 
vocal instructor, versed in English, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish, French and some Japan- 
ese, listens to a Mexican group read the 
first page in Part 1 of the Army Reader. 
The picture on the page shows an army 
camp with three barracks in view, a flag 
pole behind them. The Army Reader tells 
the story of Pvt. Pete Smith, but the Mexi- 
can boy has difficulty pronouncing “Smith.” 

“Watch my lips,’ the teacher suggests. 
“See how I place my tongue between my 
teeth.” He illustrates. His knowledge of 
voice teaching and languages helps him 
solve the problems of the foreign born. 
These men, learning from scratch, progress 
by constant repetition. 

The morning is divided into one hour 
for reading, one for expression, oral or 
written, and a third for arithmetic. 

The pre-reading group spends twenty 
minutes a day for two or even three weeks 
on phonics. “If we get two letters which 
make the sound ‘ag’ as in ‘tag’,” says the 
teacher, “we must remem that a,g, says 
‘ag’, not ah guh. Look for that sound in 
other words, and remember what it says.” 

He works on a group of words with the - 
vowel sound oo. “Now, I want you to say, 
‘The double o sound says oo.” 

Ten grown ymen repeat: “The double o 
sound says oo.” Still they stumble over the 
word platoon. The teacher tries new tactics: 

“What is a platoon?” 

The student soldier looks confused, 
mumbles: “It’s when everybody is in rank, 
when they form a rank of men after stand- 
ing with their legs spread apart. ... 

The teacher corrects him, weaving in the 
functional military training along with his 
phonics: “Three squads make one platoon; 
there are four platoons in a company.” 

A row of one syllable words with the. 
vowel “a” is listed: has, tag, bag, at, an, 
cap. Sometimes a word with another vowel — 
sound like “room” pops up, out of place, — 
to catch a dreaming soldier. The word — 
“hardest” is frequently a stumbling block. 
The teacher takes it apart: — = De 

“What does the ‘h’ say?” he ass, ands 
fienclase: fecites+ ma pe 

“The ‘h’ says ‘huh’ ”—together ne c 
blows the sound. The “est” syllable 


practice es-t. aA HS, 

Soon Pvt. Pete, as the army desig 
the slow learner, learns to write hi a 
to form and recognize letters, to 
flash card words based on words he 
going to encounter in the fi first. par of tl 
reader and studies the eleme pri 
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Pay by the Year Is Labor’s Goal 


The “annual wage” reaches a new stage—with a thousand American companies 


adopting it in one way or another and the CIO launching a national campaign. 


ORGANIZED LABOR HAS SET OUT TO WIN AN 
annual wage in place of the traditional 
hourly wage which often means irregular 
income. The men who work in the shop 
want the same steadiness of income that is 
granted their fellow workers in the office. 
To secure guaranteed annual wages 
throughout American industry will be a 
principal objective of labor in the years just 
ahead, in the same sense that the 8-hour 
day and the 40-hour week were great ob- 
jectives in recent years. 

The campaign has begun with the steel 
workers’ union of the CIO demanding that 
the steel industry institute a system of guar- 
anteeing employes minimum annual earn- 
ings. A spectacular feature of the opening 
drive is the CIO’s $100,000 advertising 
campaign in the newspapers of eighty cities, 
arguing the advantages of job security and 
steady pay, not only to the workman but 
also to the community in which he lives. 

Say the advertisements, the annual wage 
means: 


“To the homemaker, relief from worry. 
assurance of a steady income to feed, clothe 
and shelter the family. 

“To the wage earner, the most basic free- 
dom of all, the right of an individual ready 
and able to work to have a steady job, pride 
in himself, and confidence in his ability to 
provide for his loved ones.” 


To the community at large, steady pay 
checks flowing into homes also mean steady, 
continuous support of local business by 
regular customers with sound credit; home 
buying; community building; higher stand- 
ards of living; solid, contented citizenship. 

This sounds like promising a good deal, 
but there are guaranteed annual wage plans, 
affecting many thousands of workers, which 
have been in operation for quite some 
years; and there is mounting evidence that 
they do, indeed, tend to bring about benefits 
which the glowing advertisements predict. 


Management Began It 


The idea originatéd, not with labor, but 
“with management. Two or three companies 
began experimenting with yearly wages 
about 1920. Now, there are about one 
thousand companies, including some of the 
largest in the United States, which have 
adopted one method or another of stabil- 
_ izing employment and pay on a long range 
RyaRtS rk loys % 
Labor and management were both wary 
of such schemes at first. But the plans have 


_ proved extraordinarily practical — good 
_ business for management, for labor, and 
_ for the community. Labor was suspicious in 
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ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


—Reporting comes naturally to Roger 
William Riis, for he is the son of the 
loved reporter, author, and good citizen, 
Jacob A. Riis, whose name lives on, 
thirty years after his death. 

Mr. Riis’ first work was on The 
American Legion, in the period immedi- 
ately after World War I. Next he 
became an assistant editor of Collier’s, 
and today he is a roving editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, for which he had written 
earlier an outstanding series of articles 
on the part of the churches in American 
life. In the years between, he was a 
member of the firm of Riis and Bonner. 
A book, “Publicity,” crystallized the ex- 
perience of the partners. Here Mr. Riis 
writes a telling prospectus, not for any 
client but for a social invention. 


plans were adopted and tested, labor co- 
operated wholeheartedly. 

Management discovered that the work- 
man does not lightly leave a job which he 
knows will bring him a pay envelope every 
week, year in, year out. One firm found its 
labor turnover reduced to one-eighteenth 
of what it had been. Another concern which 
had suffered a labor turnover of 65 percent 
a year saw the rate drop to 7 percent. Em- 
ployers report efficiency increased by as 
much as 10 percent. 


At McCormick and Company, Baltimore ' 


spice house, where employes are assured 
48 weeks of work each year, absenteeism 
has been 2 percent, contrasted with 12 per- 
cent in Baltimore war plants. 

And—an unforeseen dividend — guar- 
anteed annual wages have proved a most 
effective spur to management. Inevitably, 
if the boss has to pay the workers whether 
or not there is anything for them to do, 
he will bestir himself to find something for 
them to do. He will hump himself to get 
more business. He will really get down 
to work on the problem of smoothing out 
seasonal peaks and valleys. He will de- 
velop new products to make work in off 
seasons and avert layoffs. 

One of the first companies to put its em- 
ployes on annual salary, so to speak, was 
Procter & Gamble.* When the corpora- 
tion first contemplated doing so, there were 
immense difficulties in the way. 


firmly fixed buying habits of the big whole- 


salers. Unable to cure the wholesalers, 


*The Procter & Gamble demonstration illustrated 
the importance of manufacturing to inventory as a 
factor in underpinning the averaze wage. See *Tvory- 
dale: A Payroll That Floats,” by Beulah Amidon, 
Survey Graphic, April 1930. See also, “Work and 
Worklessness,”” and “Some Discoveries in the Back- 
ii eae ae Aopegees by are Fels, 
pres of Fels Co.; Surve : iC, : 
and March 1933. ; y pa fal is ak heard 
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making was one of the most seasonal of 
-industries—for no good reason except the 
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Procter & Gamble undertook to sell direct 
to the retailers, which meant building an 
enormous sales organization., 

The company feels it was worth all the 
work and all the money it cost. In the 
early years of the guaranteed yearly em- 
ployment plan, the company estimates it 
cost $70 a year, per employe, above what 
the payroll would have been on the hourly 
basis. But the late Colonel Procter believed 
constant labor turnover, and the alternate 
rush and shutdown of the earlier era, had 
cost the company even more. Labor turn- 
over at Procter & Gamble now is negligible. 
“We have never had. any serious labor 
troubles,” says an officer of the company. 

“The most important thing,’ says 
Richard R. Deupree, president of the com- 
pany, “is to assure the employes steady 
work. Nothing takes the place of a steady 
job. If a man can be certain of that, he 
can work out his life’s problems with some 
degree of assurance. It is simply common 
sense to remove fear from a man’s life.” 


In a Seasonal Industry 


“Guaranteed annual wage,” is too forth- 
right a term for a good many industrialists, 
so you find annual wage systems under 
such names as “income security,’ “1,500 
hour work year” or, as at the plant of 
George A. Hormel and Co. of Austin 
Minn., “straight time.” a 

The packing industry is highly seasonal, 
not because of buyers’ whims or bad habits, 
but for the inescapable reason that animals’ 
are fat and ready for market at certain 
seasons. Hormel, like most packers, alter- 
nated between rush seasons with everyone 
working overtime, and long layoffs. The 
layoffs were bad for several reasons. Its 
human nature to spend the wages when 
they are rolling in, and that means going 
broke when the pay stops. That wasn’t 
good for the town. Nor was it good fo: 
the company, because too many good men 
would find another job when the packi 
house was ie down, and never com 
back. . 

After four years of analysis of productior 
and sales, the Hormel Company in 193 
put one department of twenty-four mer 
on annual wage as an experiment. Th 
company slowly extended their “strai 
time” plan to cover a few hundred mor 
workers in each of the next eight years 
Today it applies to 3,000 employes.+ T 
company used to “keep 49 percent of it 
employes on the’ payroll for twelve mont 
in the year—which is typical of the in 
dustry. The other 51 percent had lay 
without pay, for weeks or months. Now 

. (Continued on page 429) — 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Reporting on the Home Front 


NEWsPAPERS ARE OFTEN ACCUSED OF GIVING 
a false picture of a society because, by 
necessity, they must report deviations from 
normal life. A file of newspapers, it is con- 
tended, can give the historian a completely 
wrong impression of the basic health of a 
nation or a culture if he relies solely on 
this source of information. Yet the events 
_so recorded do occur; the historian must 
establish whether they are erratic or fre- 
quent, and to what extent they may be 
considered symptoms of a coming disorder. 
These general remarks are prompted by 
two inquiries into American life in wartime 
that have just reached book form. Dealing 
primarily with conditions in industrial 
centers, one is the work of a newspaper 
writer, the other of a novelist known for his 
social criticism. “Journey Through Chaos,” 
a report on the home front by Agnes E. 
Meyer (Harcourt, Brace; $3), suggests by 
its title that the author’s discoveries have 
not been reassuring. “State of the Nation,” 
by John Dos Passo (Houghton, Mifflin; 
$3) is noncommital in its title and less 
definite in its conclusions; it is a survey of 
changing ways and opinions in widely 
Separate parts of the country. Surprisingly, 
it is Mrs. Meyer, wife of the publisher of 
the Washington Post, who is shocked and 
aroused by what she finds, and it is Mr. 
Dos Passos who seems to say that America 
is taking changes in its stride. 


America in High Gear 


Unfortunately, both books deal chiefly 
with conditions in 1943, although Mrs. 
Meyer’s final comment on Washington 
housing for Negroes was written early in 
1944. The contents of both were published 
in newspapers and magazines immediately 
after being written, and they have had 


been attempts to ameliorate the worst con- 
ditions, especially in Detroit; yet it is quite 
unlikely that even the best efforts of 
authorities in such demoralized industrial 
centers as Leesville, La., and Mobile can 
have done much to change conditions with- 

a year and a half. The inclusion of an 
| interview with the late Edsel Ford, without 
revision, makes Mrs. Meyer’s book seem 


represent the present attitude of the Ford 
organization. In spite of these disabilities 
both books show what happens to a nation 
when its plants go into full production and 
when huge factories arise on pasture land 
without provision for housing and feeding 
|i Bids of transplanted workers. 

Mrs. Meyer’s indignation at conditions 
that nurture greed, delinquency, filth, and 
ime rises sometimes to a high pitch. She 


the benefit of some discussion. There have _ 


ut of date, though his views probably _ 
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limitations,” or be practically without social 
responsibility. The@haos that now exists in 
overcrowded houses near Ypsilanti (no 
sewer system, wells near outhouses, four- 
teen sleeping in a small one-family house, 
nine in a garage); the child labor in 
Bremerton (“everyone out of didies goes 
to work”); the sex delinquency and “baby 
trafic” of Mobile (the police chief had 
nineteen men to help keep order in a city 
of 200,000 in 1943); the waste of manpower 
in Buffalo despite frozen jobs (employers 
had to hire 25,000 in two months to add 
11,000 workers); these and many other 
matters that we like to call “un-American” 
are set forth by Mrs. Meyer in a quick, 
nervous journey across the country, a sur- 
vey that makes the reader deeply appre- 
hensive of greater disorders to come with 
the inevitable contraction when war orders 
cease. 

Mrs. Meyer’s reports on labor-manage- 
ment relations are sketchy, based chiefly on 
interviews. We have the word of Bill Jack, 
of Jack & Heintz, Cleveland, that everybody 
is happy and highly paid because the own- 
ers know how to cut costs and increase 
production far beyond the dreams of the 
“kids” in Washington. Labor and manage- 
ment are supposed to get along well in 
General Motors as long as Washington 
doesn’t “complicate things.” But at Brewster 
Mrs. Meyer found the management deplor- 
ably weak, absenteeism acute, and discipline 
non-existent. ¢ 

Her conclusion blames management. 
“The leaders of labor, especially of the 
UAW-CIO” she says, “are among the ablest 
men in the country and not infrequently 
the superiors of their managements.” These 
men had to fight their way to leadership, 
whereas many industrial executives “are 
easy-going descendants of their rugged fore- 
bears.” Such generalization is inexact. 


Some of the ablest managers in motor and ~ 


shipbuilding plants came up from the shops. 
A Bell for the Sleeping 


A three-month survey of conditions in 
the United States cannot be judicious, but 
an alarm clock has its uses. If Mrs. Meyer 
starts more readers thinking, she will have 
done a worthwhile job. I ami sure she is 
right in saying that we lack a sense of 
social responsibility, that we ignore those 
who need our help and sympathy. She is 
also right in placing the blame for juvenile 
delinquency on the parents, but that opens 
another great subject. Her comment on the 
plight of the Negro touches most of the 
points at issue at this time, and her in- 
dignation at the slums of Washington 
grows out of personal knowledge of the 
inability of the nation’s capital to clean 
house. 
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Here and there Mrs. Meyer indicates that 
conditions are being improved. But the 
effect of the book on the average reader 
will be to startle and dishearten him; he 
won't know where to turn. It is for the 
general reader, not the specialist, that this 
book is intended; it is part of our educa- 
tion. Perhaps its usefulness would be 
greater if Mrs. Meyer had indicated how 
the average citizen could do his bit for his 
immediate community, just as he does when 
he becomes an air warden or helps a war 
bond drive. For indignation is not enough; 
we must be goaded to action. 


Minding Their Own Chickens 


The reason why we do so little about 

Wichita, Bremerton, Mobile, Wilmington, 
Leesville, and all the other places that 
represent social distress can be found in 
John Dos Passos’ book which seems im- 
pressionistic when compared with Mrs. 
Meyer’s reporting. In the “Black Belt” Mr. 
Dos Passos, wondering whether resettle- 
ment would solve the troubles of the poor 
farmers, went to “a real successful farmer, 
a college graduate,” to find out. The latter 
was cleaning out his hen house. “People 
don’t look far ahead in this country, they 
just see what they’ve got in front of their 
noses,” he said. “The farmer is too busy 
running his farm to keep up with trends. 
Want to see the chickens?” 

Mr. Dos Passos gained his ideas on the 
state of the nation by talking with its 
citizens. Without resorting to dialect he 
gets their accents and their philosophy. Mrs. 
Meyer says absenteeism is deplorable: Mr. 
Dos Passos puts it this way: “A young 
man with glasses meets two girls in slacks. 
‘We missed you yesterday,’ they say. ‘I was 
sick. I didn’t go in. Anyway, I’ve got me a 
new job . . . more money.” Thus labor 
seeps in and out of plants. 

Mrs. Meyer had mentioned the dangers 
to family life in trailer towns, with their 
cramped quarters and inadequate sanita-_ 
tion. Mr. Dos Passos sees them in passing, 
but gives another side. “Housekeeping in 
a trailer with electric light and running 
water is a dazzling luxury to a woman 
who’s lived all her life in a cabin with 
half-inch chinks between the splintered — 
boards of the floor. There are streetcars and — 
busses to take you anywhere you want to 
go. Girls can go to beauty parlors... . In 
the backwoods a girl who’s reached puberty 
feels she’s a woman. She’s never worried 
much about restraining her feelings when 
she had any. Is it any wonder that they 
can’t stay home at dusk when the streets 
fill up with hungry boys in uniform?” ; 

I came to the Dos Passos book after I 
had read Mrs. Meyer’s, and the effect was — 
like taking a sedative. Mr. Dos Passos, — 
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whom I had looked upon as a keen, un- 
compromising social critic in the realm of 
fiction, seemed mildly approving as he 
recorded the views of America. However, 
by no means is he the apologist. His was 
the willing ear, and as he talked with 
farmers, mechanics, union organizers, sol- 
diers, politicians, and workers in “the fox- 
holes’ of Washington” he learned about 
grievances here and there. 

He was interested in finding out about 
the relative standing of individualism, pri- 
vate initiative, collectivism and communism, 
and he led those he met to these subjects; 
their replies seemed to indicate that Amer- 
icans are still for private ownership, that 
they don’t like, government interference 
unless it happens to favor them, and that 
Washington employes are pretty well 
bogged down in routine, with little left of 
the old world-shattering enthusiasm. 

From the fragmentary testimony of 
Americans far and wide, there is discon- 
tent over methods everywhere. The years 
of planning were best; they were full of 
new, untried schemes. Now experience with 
men and material is on record; the wants 
of human beings seem complex, their minds 
by no means in agreement. 

Union leaders have discovered that wages 
and hours are not enough. “We’ve got to 
service these workers in education, housing, 
welfare, recreation,” said the editor of a 
union paper in Detroit. “I came out here 


to educate these workers in unionism and, 
hell, I’m a social worker.” 

Mr. Dos Passos contributes an odd bit of 
information about the men from the USSR 
who are doing jobs on the Pacific coast in 
connection with lend-lease shipments. 
“What I’d like to know,” an inquirer asked 
an American officer, “is how the Soviet 
citizens react to American life when they 
really live in the middle of it.” 

“Well,” said the officer, “it takes them a 
long time to thaw out. The crew particu- 
larly seem scared to death when they first 
come.. You see them walking up the street 
with blank faces not looking to the right 
or the left. They won't even answer when 
they’re spoken to. After four or five trips 
the officers tend to thaw out a little .. . and 
talk about themselves. It’s always the same 
thing. They wish to God they could pull 
themselves out of the whole bloody mess 
and get themselves a little farm in Alaska 
or out in the woods somewhere, any place 
where no damn government can bother 
them—most of them want to raise chickens 
and to hell with the brotherhood of man.” 

Obviously the remedy for too much goy- 
ernment, and for too little, lies with the 
responsible individual, who sees his own 
welfare in the welfare of the community 
and works to achieve both. Both these 
books seem to show that the responsible 
individual must be developed in greater 
numbers in the United States. 


Next Time Is Now 


THE GREAT DECISION, by James T. Shot- 
well, Macmillan, $3. 

WHEN THE MOST POWERFUL COUNTRY IN 
the world—our own—declined to accept 
any responsibility in world affairs and re- 
fused to join other nations in the first 
great international cooperative effort, the 
League of Nations was given a death blow 
at its birth. Mr. Shotwell, among only 
a few in this country, realized that the 
armistice of 1918 would be only an armis- 
tice between wars unless some system of 
collective security were made effective. 

During the past twenty years he has 
been tireless in his efforts to aid and am- 
plify methods of international collabora- 
tion that might prevent war. He worked 
with statesmen in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Though the Kellogg Pact and the 
Disarmament Conference were supported, 
the will to live up to their objectives seemed 
generally lacking. 

With clear vision he understood the im- 
plication of events in Europe and Asia in 
the inter-war period. Disaster was ap- 
proaching. In 1937 he wrote “The Rim 
of the Abyss.” He lectured, he con- 
tinued to write, he warned, but too few 
listened. No oné is better fitted than he 
to analyze the pact and make recommen- 
dations for the future. 

His is no facile pen, nor is it pedantic. 
Clear, cold logic, enriched by experience 
and a profound understanding of history, 
flows from it. Mr. Shotwell discusses a 
few of the earlier efforts that nations have 
made to work together for the ultimate pur- 
pose of settling disputes and preventing 
war. The Hague Court of Arbitration 


as a forerunner of the World Court is 
one. He believes that “the World Court 
is the keystone of the arch of inter- 
national law and order.” 

Our own League to Enforce Peace, 
formed in 1915 by William Howard Taft 
and other prominent Americans of both po- 
litical parties, is given its just due in the 
molding of public opinion toward the need 
of an international organization to main- 
tain peace. 

An analysis is made of the reasons why 
the League of Nations failed in its major 
objective, to prevent war. The difficulties 
encountered by the League point out new 
methods to be tried next time—and next 
time is now. For Mr. Shotwell, failure 
serves as experience on which to build 
anew. He sees clearly the mistakes of the 
past and always has a practical suggestion 
for avoiding them in the new effort that 
must be made. He is no pessimist. He 
believes that better ways can and must 
be found. He recognizes that the League 
of Nations laid solid foundations, that its 
non-political commissions have been em- 
inently successful, that this work already 
accomplished will be useful in the future 
and must not be thrown away. 


_ Recurrently he refers to the International > 


Labor Organization; its tripartite meth- 
od of representation; its unspectacular but 
substantial ‘achievements. He suggests 
that other functional international agencies 
might emulate this same type of organi- 
zation. He discusses the Food and Ag- 
riculture Conference and the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion as examples of international func- 
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tional bodies. He pays tribute to the work 
achieved at the Moscow and Teheran con 
ferences. 

This is a comprehensive book. It deals 
with the nature of total war, its conse. 
quences, the problems of reduction of arm. 
aments, security, justice, the pacific set 
tlement of disputes, international organiza 
tion, and human rights. 

The author answers the glib, superficial 
statements and catchwords of the “isola. 
tionists” and “nationalists.” But, it is nol 
an easy answer. For the problems involvec 
in organizing a world of law and order 
are not simple. 

Yet everyone who ventures to have an 
opinion (and who doesn’t?) on the inev: 
itability or non-inevitability of war, on iso 
lation, on international cooperation, on the 
fundamental principles on which the fu 
ture world must be built, should read this 
book. Cuartotre Burnett Manon 
Executive Director, The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, New York 


TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELIHOOD: An 
Inquiry into the Changing Technological 
Basis for Production as Affecting Employ: 
ment and Living Standards, by Mary L. 
Fledderus and Mary van Kleeck. Russell 
Sage Foundation, $1.25. 

HuMAN BEINGS GROW DESTRUCTIVE OF THEM- 
selves and one another when their environ. 
ment changes at an irregular rate. It is not 
the raw fact of change that does the dam. 
age; it is the erratic, unforeseeable char- 
acter of the situation that brings trouble 
Uncertainty breeds anxiety, and anxiety 
generates the compulsiveness of mind anc 
deed that transforms provisional difference 
into precipitous conflict. Novel adjust. 
ments call for rational give-and-take at the 
very time when it is least possible for}men 
to act reasonably. 

The disturbing effect of science and tech: 
nology on the life of modern ‘man arise: 
principally from the mode of application 
Too much has changed erratically—now 
leaping ahead, now lagging back. Europe 
swells like a giant porcupine and pricks the 
ends of the earth. Yet in Europe the con 
quest of the modern man is far from com 
plete, and older cultural attitudes and pra 
tices prevail. ‘These paleo-cultures are li 
ing reminders of the “law of unever 
development.” -§| 

Where private capitalism is the dominan 
economic form, the clash of forward-look 
ing and backward-looking tendencies i 
peculiarly obvious. Great interests ofte; 
accelerate the tempo of innovation, bu 
frightened interests come running with th 
halters of restrictionism. There is no my 
tery any longer about the crisis that cor 
fronts private capitalism. No one doubts tha 
its future depends upon the degree of it 
success in releasing the production poter 
tials of science and technology in the int 
est of providing high levels of socially 
spected employmefit, and ever-rising oppe 
tunities for a gogd life. a 

The Fleddérus-van Kleeck volume do 
not deal, except in language of high al 
straction, with the problems arising fre 
the startling, explosive upswing of ma 
skill in manipulating physical energy. 


thiefly a lucid abstract of the high points 
‘n such solid sources as the report by the 
National Resources Committee on “Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy.” The 
summation” does not undertake to corre- 
iate the data with trends in social structure 
or world power. The authors are content 
with remarking about the need of a “social 
Hesign which would guide production for 
the general welfare,’ and they look to 
‘social research” as a necessary instrument. 
[There is no analysis of the conditions under 
which science can be so correlated with 
wolicy. 

The book is an example of somewhat 
“old-fashioned” methods of popularization. 
‘All the graphical devices of the modern 
arts of communication are left to one side, 
and the attentive reader is expected to dig 
for what he gets. The digging is not difi- 
cult, since the chapters are well-erganized 
iand the examples are carefully chosen. Five 
chapters describe “The Nature of Techno- 
logical Change in Basic Industries”; and 
three, “Labor Requirements and Employ- 
iment Opportunities under the Impact of 
ITechnological Change,” One valuable fea- 
‘ture is the re-publication of the memoran- 
dum on “Optimum Productivity in the 
\Workshop,” prepared by Mary L. Fled- 
‘dérus for the 1938 study conference of the 
International Industrial Relations Institute 
jat The Hague. Harotp D. Lasswett 
‘Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


IFAILOR’S PROGRESS, the Story of a 
Famous Union and the Men Who Made 
It, by Benjamin Stolberg. Doubleday, 

Doran, $2.75. 

IN THIS STORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL La- 
dies Garment Workers Union, told through 
‘brief sketches of the past and present lead- 
vers of the union, Mr. Stolberg exhibits the 
‘virtues and defects of his previous contribu- 
‘tions to the literature of labor affairs. The 
virtues are primarily journalistic—a vigor- 
ous literary style, apt turns of phrase, and 
iM certain sections an interesting slant in 
categorizing his materials. 

An illustration of the latter characteristic 
is his classification of the basic types of 
persons found in the chief divisions of the 
union. The Cloakmakers represent the old- 


‘time philosophers, tinged with the rich | 


tradition of socialist idealism and marked 
ay a bent towards disputation. The Cutters 

killed craftsmen—shrewd, businesslike, 
d realistic. The Dressmakers, with a 
ibership mostly composed of “the 
” are the militant romanticists to 


of the union are primarily directed. 
-Pressers, the proletariat in the union, 

alagula, a term applied in the old 
communities to connote a type of 
| labor which was physically husky, 
and good natured. A blending 


many occasions, as the auth- 


indicates, Te ne fe Se € 


erse temperaments into a cohe- | 
on has taxed the powers of | 
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topflight leaders. 

As trade union history, the book has two 
outstanding defects. The first is the large 
number of errors of fact. Some of, the er- 
rors are incidental and of little importance, 
but their number leaves the reader with 
an impression of loose writing. The other 
defect is one of interpretation: It arises 
out of Mr. Stolberg’s intense preoccupation 
with a universe which appears to be in- 
habited either by devils or by angels. The 
devils in this instange are the members of 
Opposition groups, mostly communists, who 
have from time to time challenged the 
leadership of the union. The archangel 
is David Dubinsky. In fact, the treatment 
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Horatio Alger hero that it suggests the 
conventional “official biography,” although 
this allegation has been denied emphatic- 
ally. 

This is not to suggest that the left-wing- 
ers, had they gained control, might not 
have wrecked the union, as Mr. Stolberg 
believes; nor would it take one cubit from 
the stature of Mr. Dubinsky as a successful 
and highly competent trade union leader, 
nor quarrel with the conclusion that the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union is a progressive and intelligently ad. 
ministered labor organization. It does sug- 
gest that Mr. Stolberg’s bias and intense 
bitterness make it impossible for him to 
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It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the 
‘ coveted “professional” touch. Then you’re ready for 
market with greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the cou- 
pon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoyable and 
for publication! Newspaper In- 
stitute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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To People who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 


SERVICE WIFE SECURES REPORTER’S 
JOB THROUGH N.LA. TRAINING 
“T had just finished N.I.A. Training when I saw an 


advertisement in our daily paper for a woman re- 
porter! I answered the ad, was called in and given the 
job. Financial arrangements were adequate, and | 
was darned proud. With my husband in the Navy, I 
am helping keep our home and family intact.”—Mrs. 
Mary L. Herring, 628 E. Center Street, Marion, Ohio. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 


aR HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
“their income by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple 
but expert analysis of your latent ability, your powers of imaginaton, logic, etc. 
Not all applicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified to t-ke the famous 
N.LA. course based on the practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by writing! 
You develop your individual style instead of trying to copy that of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters get. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are constantly - 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS | 
Newspaper _ Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange — 
Control Board, and to 
facilitate all financial 
transactions a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account © 
with The Canadian jf 
Bank of Commerce, | 
Montreal. j 
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New, Important 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Dewey, An American of This Century 


By Stanley Walker. 350 pages, 534 x 84, 
trated—$2.50 


A full-length, authoritative, highly readable study of 
the Republican candidate, written by a veteran 
newspaperman. Here is the amazing record of the 
G.O.P.’s fighting standard-bearer . . . here are his 
principles and beliefs . . . here we see him at work 
and at play, in struggle and triumph. Supplemented 
by excerpts from 23 of Dewey’s major speeches and 
statements. 


Raymond Clapper: Watching the World 


Edited and with a biographical sketch by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Clapper. Introduction by Ernie Pyle. 407 
pages, 614, x 914, 24 photographs—$3.00 


This book brings you the cream of Raymond Clap- 
per’s work of the last decade, reflecting the out- 
standing events of those crucial years as they were 
appraised by an alert, informed, unswervingly honest 
mind. In these pages you will relive those stirring 
years, gain a fresh appreciation of our America, and 
learn to know Clapper as he was—a great news- 
paper man and a great American. 


The Liquidation of War Production 


By A. D. H. Kaplan, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 133 pages, 534 x 834—$1.50 


A research study of the Committee for Economic 
Development, this volume analyzes the scope and 
nature of the problems involved in cancelling war 
production contracts and in disposing of war goods 
surpluses and government-owned plants. Discusses 
how, when, and by whom the problems should be 
handled and presents concrete proposals for re- 
conversion that will contribute to production and 
job opportunities in the postwar period. 


Production, Johs and Taxes 


By Harold M. Groves, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 115 pages, 534 x 834—$1.25 


This book shows the important role federal taxa- 
tion can play in maintaining stability through high 
levels of production and in encouraging business 
to create job opportunities. It brings to the front 
the ways in which taxation affects initiative and 
outlines the means and specific tax changes for 
building a tax program that will make the most 
of business potentialities within desirable economic 
and social limitations. Sponsored by the Committee 
for Economic Development. : ; 
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offer a reliable analysis of the internal 
union conflict, or to present the full details 
of the external relations of the union since 
1933. 

Therefore, some readers of the book: will 
be entertained by Mr. Stolberg’s barbed 
thrusts and panegyrics. Others may take 
offense at many of his statements and 
points of view. All readers must look else- 
where for the complete and realistic his- 
tory of the union during the last decade. 

: Lots MacDona.p 


New York University © 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT—A Biography, 

by Mary Gray Peck. Wilson. $3. 
To THOSE OF US WHO HAD THE PRIVILEGE 
of being lieutenants in Carrie Chapman 
Catt’s woman suffrage army, it would have 
seemed impossible that mere printed pages 
could recreate the vigor and magnetism 
of her leadership. Miss Peck’s biography 
has done this—and more. In its pages are 
focused more color, drama, and excitement 
than veterans of that long, hard pull for 
women’s enfranchisement were aware of 
at the time. 

[ wish that everyone, but especially every 
woman, might read Miss Peck’s book just 
at election time, and realize how hard won 
is her privilege of voting. I wish, too, that 
certain of our elder statesmen and officials 
in public life would read it, and blush for 
the part they played in opposing the grant- 
ing of this right. It is hard now to realize 
that even twenty-five years ago there could 
be such bitter antagonism toward women’s 
full citizenship. 

But if ever a leader was gifted to fight 
for a cause she believed in, it was Mrs. 
Catt, who was early “consecrated to the 
aim of making women free, secure, and 
respected in the world.” Who still, today, 
at the age of eighty-five, stands as the 
inspiration of more than five million wom- 
en organized as the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Victory and Lasting Peace, of 
which she is honorary chairman. 

Miss Peck has captured the “beauty, 
nobility, and power” which held Mrs. 
Catt’s audiences spellbound. But she has 
portrayed, too, her “charm, humor and 
gaiety.” Hardship was her challenge. She 
never faltered, never seemed discouraged. 

In her first campaign, in South Dakota, 
amid drought and desolation, she rallied 
three score farm families in a grain ele- 
vator to hear her tell why women should 
vote. In Colorado, delayed by a railroad 
wreck, she rode a hand-car down a steep 
incline at breakneck pace to keep a speak- 
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lists. But there were other crusades ahead 
Once she had said in a speech: “Womer 
must unite in something greater than na. 
tional or race loyalty, and that is the 
motherhood of the wide world.” 

Those words might have foreshadowed 
her organization of the National Commit 
tee for the Cause and Cure of War, which 
in turn became, in 1943, the Women’s Ac- 
tion Committee, rallying women to work 
for world security through national or- 
ganization. In January 1944, frail now, 
and living in quiet retirement in her home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., Mrs. Catt emerged 
once more briefly into public life to address 
us, and the old fire and valiance of spirit 
dominated us. 

Miss Peck here ends her biography, re- 
marking of her subject: “In the darkest 
days this world has ever seen . . . it com- 
forted her to reflect upon the new and 
benignant power free women were carry- 


ing forward into the future.” 


VeERA WHITEHOUSE 
Chairman of the Women’s Action Com. 
mittee for Victory and Lasting Peace 


THE ARMY READER, edited by Lt. Col. 
Karl Detzer. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 
Few AMERICANS, INCLUDING MOST SOLDIERS, 
know much about our army’s many spe- 
cialized branches, myriad functions, and 
very real accomplishments since it was re- 
born with the passage of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. The purpose of this book is to 
present a kaleidoscopic picture of our army, 
showing both the new arms and services 
and the new techniques employed by older 
branches in accomplishing their missions. 
All the articles are written in non-technical 
language and each is a self-contained whole. 
The editor, Lt. Col. Karl Detzer, férm- 
erly of Reader’s Digest, has done an excel- 
lent job of selection and editing so that the 
cumulative picture is most impressive. Not 
only can the civilian learn much about 
aspects of our army of which he never 
dreamed, but a member of the engineers, 
for instance, can learn many surprising 
things about the cavalry, signal corps, or the 
armored force; and many a veteran of the 
infantry in World War I will be amazed to 
read about the infantry of today. : 
Starting with a brief sketch of American 
military tradition, the first section on “Men 
of War and Why They Fight” presents an 
over-all picture affecting the subsequent sec- 
tions, such as the sizé of the army, a com- 
parison with European armies, the Negro 
in the army (reprinted from Survey Graphic 
and Reader’s Digest, 1942), and so on. The 
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CITIES & STATES’ RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 407) 

PN 
govern themselves in local matters. As a 
nresult of this controversy, the mayor of 
| Detroit, Edward J. Jeffries, in an address 
vwhich won warm applause from his fellow 
rmayors, attacked legislative interference in 
municipal affairs, complaining especially of 
tthe tendency to pass laws requiring a city 
(to spend more and more while at the same 
(time refusing to give the city the power to 
ifaise money except through the already 
overworked real property tax. 

The story is a long one. Some municipal 
ggricvances are real; some are imaginary. 
‘The states may often claim with substantial 
jjustification that they have acted in the best 
iinterest of the entire state and therefore of 
ithe city too. But the mayors still shout 
‘ “discrimination.” 


Contrast at Washington 


When it comes to representation at the 
imational capital, the story is different. 
|Large cities have almost exactly their pro- 
jportionate representation in the Lower 
|House of Congress. Most large cities have 
{approximately the number of representatives 
fone would expect to find by dividing the 
|population of the city by 300,000—the aver- 
sage population of a congressional district. 
[in the following table, the theoretic number 
sof congressmen to which each of the ten 
llargest cities would be entitled on the basis 
,0f population is compared with the actual 
‘number of congressmen who claim resi- 
dence in each city.* 


Ten Members of Congress 

Largest Theoretic Actual 

Cities Quota Number 
New York 24+. 25 
Chicago 11 9 
Philadelphia 6+- 7 
Detroit s+ 3 
Los Angeles 5 5 
Cleveland 3— 2 
Baltimore 3— 2 
St. Louis 3— 3 
Boston 3— 3 
_ Pittsburgh 24- 2 


; ele is to be found among other cities 
f more than 250,000 population; there 
seing 31 as against a theoretic quota of 32. 
here is even a slight over-representation 
mong cities of 100,000 to 250,000 as it is 
a or less characteristic for a congress- 
n his district. Few cities of 100,000 or more 
ypulation (Newark, Rochester, and Provi- 
ence being the largest of these) do not. 
er at least one congressman among 


pulation, 
resentati 
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gress than in state legislatures can be tabu- 
lated for all cities of 250,000 or more.t 
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100,000 or more population. 


What of the Southern Cities? 


Representation of Theoretic Actual Percent actual F 
larger cities quota pumber co peaa of Since states’ rights, now revived by the 
quota : a : . : ; 
Tamera eeislaciies Thee a ei, eu as a campaign issue, in the 
ii Congas ot ap oh past tended to have its doctrinal habitat in 


the Democratic South, it may be significant 
to see how cities in that region fare with 
respect to state legislative and congressional 
representation. 

Large cities have always played a smaller 
part in southern economy than they do in 
the North. Only New Orleans comprises 
more than 20 percent of the population of 
the state in which it is situated. Today, 
seven other southern cities (Houston, 
Atlanta, Louisville, Dallas, Memphis, Birm- 


This disparity may have a bearing on 
the preference which large cities have some- 
times expressed for direct negotiations with 
federal officials on many types of urban 
problems. 

And once again it should be remembered 
that what is true of the larger cities is sub- 


f As in previous tablulations, only Representatives 
actually living within the boundaries of the cities 
included have been considered as representing urban 
communities in state legislatures and in Congress. 
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“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
familiar letters of the alphabet. .It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back, 

~ SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD. 


TRADE MARK,REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your 
hours of recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand 
in six weeks of home study. You can take longer if you wish; many 
have learned Speedwriting in less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speed- 
writing at home in their spare hours. The cost is only a small fraction of _ 
what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is nationally rec- __ 
aes ognized and highly endorsed by educators and business lead- 
a ers. It has been used for over twenty years in leading corpora- % ; 
1 Wy tions and Civil Service. Mail coupon below for illustrated — 
ie Ml booklet. No cost, no obligation; no salesman will call, , 
FASCINATING NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
full informa- 
Nee aanout Speedwriting, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
and includes easy lesson 


ee re 
that will have you writ- 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3510 rae 
274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. / i” i 
ing typical business sen- Please send me without obligation or expense your new 
tences in shorthand in a 
few minutes! 


illustrated booklet containing full information on S 
writing—The Modern Shorthand; also your easy, 
teresting demonstration lesson, hy n 


School of Speedwriting 
4 274 MADISON AVE., ie 
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sPEAK “aw 
SPANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN, OR ITALIAN 


Big opportunities awaiting Americans who speak Spanish. 
#atn as easily as a child learns—‘“‘by listening’”’ to these 
wrand-new CORTINA recordings. 


Only (5 Minutes a Day 


THOUSANDS have found it the most fascinating, most 
atisfactory method. Here is the quick, easy way to learn 
oem for PLEASURE AND BUSINESS. INVESTI- 


sATE 


Sent on 5 Days Approval 


“The Cortina Short-Cut” tells just 
what you want to know. Interesting. 
Get it. 


Write Today-WOW!. 


SORTINA Academy (Language Specialists for 60 Years) 
Jept. 3910, 105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me free—without obligation—your booklet 
‘The Cortina Short-Cut.” I am interested in (mark) 
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8 BOOKLETS BY 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell, the distinguished 
philosopher, mathematician, logician and 
Freethinker, recently said that he enjoyed 
writing booklets for E. Haldeman-Julius 
because he is given the fullest freedom 
of expression. In fact, it is only in 
essays written for Haldeman-Julius that 
Dr. Russell can give circulation to the 
mind-liberating thoughts he feels should 
be made known to the average person. 
Most standard publishers are afraid to 
issue works that are frowned on by the 
orthodox and conventional. Such a 
restriction is never encountered in the 
editorial department of the H-J Publica- 
tions. In the booklets listed below Dr. 
Russell offers a feast of reason, infor- 
mation, logic, wit and rollicking humor. 
We present: 

THE VALUE OF FREE THOUGHT, How 


to Become a Truth-Seeker and Break the 
Chains of Mental Slavery. 25c. 


AN OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUAL RUB- 
BISH. A Hilarious Catalogue of Organized 
and Individual Stupidity. 25ce. 


"i HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND 
: HISTORY. The Past as the Key to the 
Future. 25ce. 


HOW TO BECOME A PHILOSOPHER, A 
LOGICIAN, A MATHEMATICIAN. —30c. 


WHAT CAN A FREEMAN WORSHIP? 25c. 
WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN. 25c. 


HAS RELIGION MADE USEFUL CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION? 25e. 


A LIBERAL VIEW OF DIVORCE, —25c. 


We offer all eight booklets by Bertrand 
Russell for only $1.45, prepaid. Ask for 
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BOOKLETS. Address: 
E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, 
Box R-55, Girard, Kansas. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL’S EIGHT | 


ingham, and San Antonio) have more than 
250,000 population. 

Examination of the legislative directories 
of southern states indicates that, with the 
exception of New Orleans and Louisville, 
all these cities suffer under-representation in 
state legislatures to a degree fairly exceed- 
ing that reported for the 36 largest cities 
in the United States. But they all have con- 
gressional representation appropriate to 
their population. 


Representation of seven Theoretic Actual Percent actual 


largest southern cities quota  trumber number of 

quota 
In state legislatures 120 81 67.5 
In Congress 9 9 100 


Thus state discrimination against cities 
in legislative representatives is found to 
exist even where the states’ rights issue, up 
to now, has had its greatest strength. More- 
over, as regional differences diminish, the 
nationwide fraternity of interest among 
cities is bound to induce coordinate action 
on the part of the chief southern cities 
alongside cities of comparable influence in 
other sections. Witness the mayor of Louis- 
ville whom I have quoted as a proponent 
of direct federal aid to cities in the mid- 
Thirties. 


Cities and Parties 


One important element has intentionally 
been omitted from this discussion. That is 
party politics. The manipulation of legisla- 
tive apportionment is part of the tactics of 
political maneuvering when it assures a 
party, dominant in one section of a state, 
greater legislative influence than is war- 
ranted by its proportional strength in the 
voting population as a whole. 

Nevertheless, dig into the situation 
deeper and it becomes clear that discrimina- 
tion against urban communities in legisla- 
tive apportionment cannot be explained 
wholly on the ground that the party in 
power in rural areas has tried to obtain an 
unfair advantage over urban voters. 

Even where one party controls both the 
urban and rural areas the same conditions 
exist and they are seldom changed when 
that control shifts. Chicago was just as de- 
cidedly under-represented in the days of 
Big Bill Thompson and the Republican 
state regime, in which he played a prom- 
inent part, as it is now when the city is 
predominantly Democratic while the rest 
of the state tends to vote Republican. 
Under-represented Atlanta is just as much 
a Democratic stronghold as rural Georgia. 

Neither can the fact that the New Deal 
has received major support from urban 
areas account wholly for present team play 
between the federal government and the 
municipalities. Some of the most insistent 
bids for federal-municipal collaboration 
have come from communities in conserva- 
tive Republican hands. . 


Forecast 


My analysis has not been made in any 
spirit of opposition to the point of view 
which holds that to strengthen the authority 


of the states is desirable in order to prevent - 


excessive centralization of power in the 
federal government. Rather, no position has 
been taken on the issue of states’ rights, as 
such, although the personal views of the 
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writer favor, in principle, the fullest pos- 
sible use of the state as a responsible focus 
of governmental activities. 

What I have written is in the nature of a 
prediction that large cities are likely to exert 
an influence which will prevent effective 
efforts to reestablish state supremacy. 

This prediction is founded on the belief 
that the accretion of power in the federal 
government is at least in part a by-product 
of the growth of urbanism—with its special 
problems not shared by less populous areas. 
With industry, transportation, and com- 
munication transcending state lines, the 
modern city has both grown as a focus of 
self-government in its own right and has 
developed interests which make it inevitable 
that there should be direct relationships be- 
tween the city and the federal government. 
This trend has been accentuated—but not 
primarily caused—by discriminations against 
large cities in state legislative apportion- 
ment in contrast to the more equitable dis- 
tribution of congressional representation. 

Many considerations have led such cities 
to seek help from the federal government 
in solving problems attributed to nation- 
wide conditions. And the federal govern- 
ment has responded with increasing fre- 
quency. Many of the situations in which 
municipalities have sought federal aid have 
occurred because city officials professed to 
believe that the states would not have been 
willing, or financially able, to legislate on 
the problems concerned except under the 
stimulus of federal leadership and grants- 
in-aid. In such cases, cities tend to prefer 
dealing directly with a federal agency than 
to be forced to accept the intermediacy of 
a state agency. 

This process is likely to spread unless the 
states and cities realize that there is no real 
conflict of interest between country and 
citv, and are prepared to deal equitably, 
courageously, and adequately with one 
another. 

And why not? Large cities and their in- 
habitants are, after all, integral parts of 
their respective states. Both are vital to the 
nation—and the American way of life. 


REMAKING MEN 


(Contunued from page 414) 


attention, they cannot be handled by the 
doctor alone. Recent legislation providing 
for increased activities by the U. S. Public” 
Health Service, especially in preventive 
medicine, should be of considerable value. 
Many other social and economic influ- 
ences must be called into play if a favorable 
environment is to be created for the recoy- 
ery of the psychiatrically and psychosomat-. 


ically wounded. For instance, it is im- 


portant to prepare the family for any. 


change that may have occurred in the sol 
dier, and to make his transition to the life 
of a busy and responsible civilian as easy as 
possible. Obviously the presence or sheeple 
of a sufficient number and variety of oppor- 
tunities for employment will make a tre 
mendous difference. ; : 
The emotional attitudes of returned 


icemen and women may play a determinit 


EEN RIMERENEY O9 PULLUICAL ANd CCONOMIC 
olicies for many years to come. If we are 
0 be confronted with the resentments and 
iggressions of millions of infantile person- 
ilities who are frustrated in any attempt to 
return to a useful and wholesome part in 
‘ivilian life, the consequences may be ex- 
remely serious. 

Human material of this: sort would be 
‘eady-made for the demagogue, and group 
hostility probably would be increased, both 
on the domestic scene and internationally. 
Racial and religious minorities undoubtedly 
would suffer. It would be far more difficult 
to strengthen the democratic process or to 
attain rational solutions of public problems. 


Breaking the Habit of Being Sick: On the 
other side of the medical picture, the first 
point of importance is treatment of the psy- 
chiatrically disabled as quickly as possible 
after their breakdown and at a time when 
the pathological trends can be more easily 
ceversed. Once this requirement has been 
met, the next desideratum is to get them 
out of bed and out of the hospital in the 
shortest possible time. This applies to those 

‘who have physical injuries and illnesses as 
‘well as to those who suffer from emotional 
‘troubles. 

Few laymen realize the extreme import- 
ance, especially in the case of soldiers, of 
‘breaking as early as possible the habit of 
‘being sick and of accepting the compensa- 
‘tons that go with illness. This is true 
even in civilian life. A recent experiment 
in Baltimore at a maternity hospital with 
an acute shortage of hospital beds is re- 
|ported to have revealed that no untoward 
effects followed when mothers were allowed 
‘to get up on the third or fourth day after 
delivery instead of being kept in bed the 
usual time, ten or twelve days. 

Perhaps the most important change in 
‘medical procedure developed during this 
erisis has been a reevaluation of the thera- 
peutic use of rest. In the Journal of the 


American Medical Association for August — 


19, 1944, the “abuse of rest” as a thera- 
‘peutic measure is discussed in relation to 
cardiovascular diseases, orthopedics, sur- 
gery, obstetrics, and even to psychiatry. © 
Psychiatrists know that the recovery of 


many patients is retarded by what is called — 


| secondary illness gain; that is, by the de- 
sire to be taken care of and the disinclina- 
1 to resume the responsibilities and con- 


ts| which arise from contact with the | 


k-a-day world. This obstacle to recov- 

is to be particularly guarded against in 

the case of persons receiving compensation 

as long as they are ill—compensation which 
will cease if they recover. eee. 

Failure to help patients who are ill in 

way has been recognized in the years 

ween the two wars, but too little has 

done about it. One reason for this is 


ysicians who have too little time and 
tion, have not 
: t end ath 


he major responsibility has been left to 


therapy involve not merely a dissipation of 
symptoms, but a reintegration of the patient as 
a working unit in society to a point where he 
can function successfully in his relationships 
with the others... . 

The criterion of a real mental cure lies in a 
replacement of neurotic character strivings with 
those which will enable him to relate himself 
productively and creatively to his environment. 
. . . The individual must evolve into a free 
moral agent who has the ability and willing- 
ness to make his own decisions and to take the 
consequences of his ei acts. 


If this goal is to be achieved, more re- 
sponsibility must be assumed by the com- 
munity and there must be better coopera- 
tion between social agencies. 

This fact was recognized during the last 
war also, but it was inconsistently handled. 
The returning soldier incapacitated as a 
result of emotional shock was too frequently 
blamed for his condition and he was turned 
loose in the community to fend for himself. 
On the other hand, the soldier returned 
with a diagnosable illness often was im- 
mobilized and made an invalid when his 
quickest way to recovery and happiness 
would have been a return to activity and 
responsibility in the community. 

Today, the tendency is to regard the 
physical and emotional handicaps with 
equal objectivity (not moral attitudes) and 
through a combination of diagnosis and 
treatment, and improved social regulations, 
to offer each person disabled or confused 
by illness the greatest possible help in re- 
suming a creative life in the community. 


PAY BY THE YEAR 
(Continued from page 422) 


percent of Hormel employes draw pay 
envelopes every week in the year. 

The plan is simple enough in outline. 
The company studied its records and ascer- 
tained how many hours of labor it took to 
get out a given tonnage of production in 
a year, and proceeded to pay this budgeted 
labor cost in fifty-two equal instalments. 
If the employes produced more tonnage 
than budgeted, there would be a bonus, 
the company announced. ‘ ; 

Hormel workmen—who, by the way, be- 
long to a CIO union—pitch in and work 
long hours in rush times, go fishing when 
few hogs and cattle are coming in. But 
they get the same pay every week. For 


the ten years following inception of the 


system, average weekly earnings of work- 
ers, excluding foremen, rose-from under 


$19 to more than $30. There always has 


been a year-end bonus. And the company 
reduced labor costs by 10 
own surprise. LIES ns ik 

There were other effects. Two of the 


5 


conceived in order to ma 


oup—and sold enough of it to k 


busy. _ 


percent, to its 


company’s most profitable lines have been | 
work in slack 
times. To avoid laying o men in the de- 
pression, the company introd 


One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an 
entire month’s text and assignments of the 
valuable Magazine Institute course in writing, 
without further obligation? Of course, you 
would. But you may say, “That simply isn’t 
possible.’’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s 
available to you right now with this abso 
lutely unique “dollar offer’ on MI’s famous 
writing course, which teaches you to use spare 
time in preparing stories, articles, and sketches 
that will seil. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, 
one complete section of the famous text 
“Modern Writing,” plus a valuable extension 
lecture by an experienced writer which is full 
of specific editorial suggestions. In addition, 
you get the first two writing assignments so 
that you may see exactly what sort of work 
the course offers, plus a self-examination quiz 
and reading and home practice suggestions 
that you can use at once to improve your 
written expression. This is material you sim- 
ply can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many 
times the price you will pay. 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


This is an experimental offer which may 
have to be withdrawn at any time. We be- 
lieve that so many will want to go on with 
the course after seeing it that we can afford 
this unusual plan. Whether you decide to 
go on with the course or not, however, the 
material we send is yours to keep without 
further obligation. Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail with a dollar, today. 


The Manazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 310-B 
50 Rockefeller Piaza, Rockefeller Center, N.Y.20,N.Y. 


Please send free catalog. 


(JI enelose $1.00 for sample material with 


understanding I am under no further obligation 


FREUD’S 


| CONTRIBUTION TO 


PSYCHIATRY 


by 
——A. A. BRILL=— 
Ph. B,..M.D:4 G11 


An intimate evaluation of the 


development of psychoanalysis : a 


by an ardent co-worker and 


close friend of Freud. Frend’s 


Contribution to Psychiatry is at 
- once the odyssey of a pioneer — 
and a step-by-step account of 
Freud’s concepts and their 
gradual expansion and cohesion 
into a unified system of 
aaa 


sed a new, Te 


an epochal book on delinquency 


\ “This book is 
e : me oo epochal in its 
field.’’ Edwin J. 
Lukas, Executive 
Director, Society 


for the Preven- 
tion of Crime. 


. the most 
exciting and one 
of the most 
deeply and 
tragically human 
stories I have 
read in a long 
time.”’ George 
Mayberry, New 
Republic. 


msavVra 


arise & 


A CAUSE 


The H ypnoanal ysis of a 
Criminal Psycho path 

By Robert M. Lindner, Ph.D. 
U. S. Public Health Service (R), 


Psychologist, U. S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 


A psychologist’s searching analysis of a per- 
sistent criminal encountered in a federal 
penitentiary. Dr. Lindner’s technique of 
hypnoanalysis reveals the fundamental dy- 
namics and unconscious repressions of a one- 
time’ hopeless psychopath—that lead him to 
uncompromising criminality. 


This book is a notable contribution to crimi- 
nal rehabilitation, trenchantly indicting the 
hollow and fruitless methods of retribution. 
“Rebel Without A Cause” offers a basic ap- 
proach to the understanding of delinquency— 


Koes pointing the way to an intelligent and so- 
; cialy conscious treatment of this growing 
ERAS Re ae bar ko Ree roi er ead oe poe 00 


A HIS na CAREER 


cahowa a 
intelligent | research. It 


Re reer’ is a well written book and 
ee great amount’ o 
would be a valua 

riminologist, penologist, or peeieloeee woo 
E, Lawes. - ; 


uaintance with at least” us more im- 
nt ee material and the conclusions 


ee th qubicct, should be part 
all. who. deal with the 
child life.’—Dr. Wil- 


THE BOY SEX OFFENDER 


- book in the library ef. 


documented > study, the 


1 dge Baker Salers. 


| our business,” 


_hours. 


pose of making work, and they, too, have 


| been successful. 


“Undertaken only as stop gaps, these 


| products have become a substantial part of 


says Jay Hormel, head of the 


company. 

Austin, a town of 20,000, has benefited 
| visibly by the annual wage plan. Home 
building increased, local retail business 


steadied. Austin grew 49 percent during 
the depression decade, an astonishing rec- 
ord. The Hormel Company is the town’s 
only industry. 


An Impressive Roster 


Study of ten years production of the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., of Milwaukee showed 
that the employes received 19.46 cents out 
of each dollar of sales. Henry L. Nunn 
decided to call it 20 cents and guarantee 
it on a 52-week basis. 

Nunn-Bush handles each worker’s pay 


| as it does a salesman’s drawing account, 


striking a periodical balance between the 


| drawing ‘account and the actual earnings. 


The independent employes’ union retains a 
certified public accountant to verify the 
figures and also to explain to the workers 
the exact financial status at any given mo- 
ment. 

The list of notably successful companies 
which have taken steps in this direction is 
impressive. Sears Roebuck since 1939 has 
extended its constant wage plan to 10,000 
employes. If an employe works less than 
40 hours in any week, the company ad- 
vances to him the difference between his 
income for the hours actually worked and 
40 hours. Such advances are called “debt 
hours.” 

If next week he works over 40 hours, 
he is paid in cash for all the hours over 40 
which are not used to cancel out the debt 
Time and one-half is paid for each 
hour worked above 40; or, in other words, 
2 overtime hours cancel out 3 debt hours. 

International Harvester, Eastman Kodak, 
Standard Oil of California, Westinghouse, 
Lincoln Electric, Merck, Oneida, Ltd., At- 
lantic Refining, Armstrong Cork, the 
Namm department store in Brooklyn, 
Wrigley, Quaker Oats, Spiegel, Inc., are 
among the concerns which have taken 
some sort of step in one or more depart- 
ments in the direction of stabilizing pay 
or employment. 
annual wage, but they have been experi- 
menting with longer — range ideas than 
| merely an hourly wage. 

General Motors shrinks from the’ name 
“annual wage”; but i in 1939 it adopted an 


“income security” plan which at one time have been tested to find their level, so 
reached 81,500 workers. 


Under it, the 


| company assured the employe with five 


| years service that his minimum weekly i 
; ana would be at least 60. 
| stan ard earnings. 


yercent of his 
“Standard” was 40 
hours at his latest base rate. If it fell be- 
the ane the Ce advanced 


They do not have the 


hee a more advances. one.” 


increased war work. Of recent years, there 
just hasn’t been any substandard earning. 


Essential Steps 


Yale University made a study of work- 
ers’ preferences—would they prefer lower 
but regular wages, or higher but irregular 
pay? Ninety percent of all workers ques- 
tioned said they would prefer the lower 
but regular pay. 

The American Management Association, 
after long study, lays down a dozen re- 
quirements for a successful wage guarantee, 
among them: 

It must be possible to forecast the com- 
pany’s annual volume with accuracy; sea- 
sonal fluctuations must be leveled off; 
there must be a continuous search for new 
products; the plan must be adequately ex- 
plained to employes; it must be introduced 
gradually and only after thorough study. 
(Reason for careful advance study, of 
course, is to preclude the serious effect of 
adopting such a plan and being unable to 
continue it.) 

Despite obstacles in some businesses, the 
annual wage is bound to spread, because 
experience in many cases proves it good 
business for the company, for the workers, 
for the community. 


THREE R’s 


FOR PVT. PETE 
(Continued from page 421) 


beginning readers has written the follow- 
ing sentences on the blackboard: 

Soldiers get paid by the army. 

We also get food and uniforms. 

To get paid we sign the payroll. 

We buy many things with our money. 
She calls on a man about thirty-five years 
old. He hesitates and she suggests: “Pere 
haps you would like to start at the bottom ; 
and work up, for a change?” 

“Oh, no.” He proceeds to read the sen- 
tences without stumbling, though halting 
between words like a very young child. 
Then he gives his own explanation: — 

“What I know, I know by heart. I have 
read through the book so many times, Be 
can go on all the way through.” 3 

“But that’s not the way we want you to 
learn,’ the teacher explains. “You mu: 
learn to know the word wherever you fin 
it. You did well, spotting words yesterday. 
We'll Practice spot reading again.” 

The instructor explains disparity in 
students’ showing: “While these men 
placed according to their abilities, after th 


are more responsive than others. If 
shoots ahead of his. ar ee is sp 


ike See ay ee 


Lee a fees Ahan Llls UCC, 
-tanding inspection, drilling, doing his turn 
ut kitchen police, surveying the post, mak- 
mg a trip to the post exchange, going to 
the movies, writing a letter, and tumbling 
rnto his bunk to the sound of taps. 

Even the Army Arithmetic has lively 
llustrations showing bullets, beds, barracks, 
runs and soldiers added, subtracted, di- 
mided, and multiplied. Though he begins 
py learning to count, in time the soldier 
student learns to solve such pertinent prob- 
cems as: “Pete went to the camp movies 5 
iimes last month. He spent 15 cents each 
ime. How much money did he spend for 
movies last month?” 

Psychologists are continually grading all 
material used so that they may be sure of 
the accuracy of their measuring sticks. They 
want to know that they are not going too 
cast—or too slowly—for the level of the 
zroup. 

Pvt. Pete’s education has broader trends, 
coo. He has another reader which tells the 
story of the United Nations, an American 
history from 1492 to the present day. Pete 
mas his own periodicals published by the 
War Department: Newsmap (special edi- 
idon) and Our War, with pictures and 
stories on the progress of the war, the 
traditions, courtesies, customs, and signifi- 
cance of the various regular army units, and 
ka display of their weapons. There are tales 
bof prominent men in army and civil life, 
bof work done on the home front, a column 
bon our good neighbor policies. There are 
‘two pages of funnies showing the ambitions, 
hachievements, dreams and hopes of Pvt. 
PPete as he becomes Marksman Pete. 


There are many reasons for adult 
illiteracy, despite the educational facilities 
bof this rich, enlightened nation. The 
illiterate draftee may have lived always 
ssolated from town and school, under cir- 
cumstances which do not require reading, 
riting and arithmetic. With sufficient 
mative intelligence he can grasp the news 
wand get his entertainment from the radio 
wand at the movies when he goes to town. 
‘But he can see no reward for the dis- 
<tplined labor of education. Poverty, his 
need to work at an early age, lack of home 
hpressure or example are part of the picture. 
In some communities the educational sys- 
item is at fault, because it allows the slow- 
dearners to be carried along through the 
fourth, fifth and even sixth grades although 


There is a small group literate in their 
wn tongues, but illiterate in English— 
unctional illiterates, the army calls them— 
ely Chinese. and Mexicans, with a scat- 
ng of Polish and Italians recently mi- 
ated to this country. 

r the first time with a train schedule. 
hey must pay for things and count their 
ye. They are responsible for written 
orders, daily bulletin board notices. 


ey want to write letters home, and. to 


a sudden 
ick learning. 


as 


omatically it gives ea 


they have never learned to read and write. - 


7 “ie ' P , 
In the army, these men are confronted 


ar from home. Lack of communication — 
hreat. This, then, is the 


army determine ee ; 


sap uly ta pb Mash 


ductee with less than a high school educa- | 


tion a literacy test. If he passes a non- 
language test to determine whether or not 
he has the capacity to learn, he is given 
a reading placement test at entrance to the 
Special Training Unit. If he fails to answer 
correctly seven out of seventeen questions, 
he is designated an illiterate. 


At the Special Training Unit he must 
recognize pictures and be able to print or 
write the appropriate word symbol and 
understand the functional use of the object 
pictured. A passing score places him in the 


regular reading group where he stays for | 


two weeks. Again he is tested. If his score 
is 21 or better, he goes on to Part II of 
the Reader, and so on, If his score is 21 
or better on his final reading achievement 
test, and 45 or better in arithmetic, he is 
graduated. His vocabulary now includes 
750 basic words plus the most common 
military terms. After sixteen weeks of in- 
struction, should the unit feel a man will 
not be useful to the army, it recommends 
his honorable discharge. 


ae Pvt. Pete Reclaimed 


The soldier who graduates is now given 
another army classification test, and sent 
back to the reception center. Here he starts 
with an obvious edge on the newly in- 


ducted soldier, though he is “processed” as | 


if he had never been in the service. His 


~~ advantage and new confidence give him a 
lift he has probably never known before. . 


Seventy percent of these reclaimed men 
jump a full grade or better. One man was 
known to jump from grade 5 to grade 2. 

The unit at Fort Sheridan has 39 class- 
rooms, 105 instructors, and several hundred 
trainees. Known as 1672nd STU, it is com- 
manded by Col. W. L. Krighbaum of 
Decatur, Ill., and supervised by officer in- 


structors and psychologists with advanced 
“university training and appropriate teach- _ 


, ing and testing experience. _ 
As Col. John T. Rhett, post commander 
at Fort Sheridan points out: “The effect of 


reeducating and reclaiming this good sol- 


. dier material is, in the long run, far-reach- 


illiterate, has become Pvt. Peter, combat 

- soldier, Army of the United States, allowed 
to serve his country, in war and in peace, 

“according to his abilities” 


ing and unpredictable.” For Pvt. Pete, 


these “mysteries of life known to 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 


A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 


The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his tmner con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding ? : 

The shackles of the body—its earthly ~ 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon, But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Conmsciousness— _ 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 


> 


. 
21 
2 


ey 


possible a source of great j Ye st 
regeneration of man’s personal powers. Writ 
the Rosicrucians, an age-old brotherhood of 1 
derstanding, for a free copy of the book “ 
Mastery of Life.’’ It will tell you how, — 
privacy of your own home, you may indul 
the ancie 


_ Address: Scribe X.SS. 0 ; 
_ Ge Rosicrucians 
_ SAN JOSE = (AMORC) —_CAUE., U. 
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| PROTESTANT WELFARE FEDERATION 
Leonard Stidley 
A \ong-needed study of the development, organiza- 


tion, activities, and current problems of the wel- 

fare agencies in New York City which are sup- 

ported and controlled by Protestants. $2.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 

347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By Prestonia Mann Martin 
insure Full Employment posi- 
. Read it and judge. Paper copy 25 cents. A free 
sepy will be given to any one who wiil agree to get it into 
the bands of a member of the Armed Service, 

THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD PLAN 


Winter Park, Fiunda 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a vear. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 
PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 Eas? 


41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND CRAMMARS 
For 102 Languages. Catalog Free 
Schoenhof’s, Box 6, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE, 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional _ persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


showing several hundred 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
Circular. Dept. ‘“S,’ Continental Writers’ & 
oa Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


INDIAN PIPE 


SEND A DOLLAR BILL for genuine “Powhatan” 
hand-made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica fa- 
mous original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and_ care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 
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Printed Lectures, - 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young woman trained for group work 
in Community House. Living quarters furnished. 
Apply East Akron Community House, 1259 Third 
Avenue, Akron 6, Ohio. 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving community 
organization and _ interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500, plus 17% additional while pro- 
longed work week of 44 hours is in effect. 7986 
Survey. 


CASE WORKER —in family service and child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency where 
staff members participate in community planning 
and extension of service to meet wartime needs. 
Good opportunities for advancement. Salary range 
$1760.00 to $2760.00, plus 17% additional while 
prolonged work week of 44 hours is in effect. 
7957 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC WORKER (ffor child guidance 
agency in the East within metropolitan area 
New York. Opportunity for independent intensive 
work in collaboration with one of the best known 
child therapists in the country. Opportunity for 
some supervision. Good salary. 7999 Survey. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR Children’s Institution. 
Administrative experience and knowledge of chil- 
dren’s program essential. 8023 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN for Matron of Cnhil- 
dren’s Home. State experience, age and send 
references. 8024 Survey. 


CHALLENGING OPENINGS for Executive-Su- 
pervisor—case workers in a New England agency 
contemplating merging with Children’s Agency as 
future goal. High standards and good salary 
maintained by both agencies. 8036 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Supervisor and case 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, family agency in 
Bangor, Maine, member F.W.A.A. Duties: ad- 
ministration of agency and Social Service Index, 
carry case load, supervise trained caseworker and 
Index worker. Require training, experience. 8038 
Survey. 


SUPERVISOR with professional training and some 
supervisory experience for large Jewish Family 
agency, offering new and challenging opportunities 
to be in charge of district office. 7983 Survey. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS. School Social Work 
graduates. Supervision given by Minnesota School 
and Smith College School for Social Work gradu- 
ate. Salaries comparable to those prevailing in 
corresponding agencies according to training and 
experience. Phone Orange (N. J.) 3-4900 for 
appointment. The Bureau of Family Service, 
439 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


WANTED: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for a 
Family Agency in Mid West. Full training with 
background of case work necessary. Adequate 
salary. 8039 Survey. 


GIRLS’ WORKER wanted at neighborhood com- 
munity house Poughkeepsie, New York. Reply 
to Rockwood Jenkins, Lincoln Center, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. 


CASE CONSULTANT—to head Family Depart- 
ment in Lutheran Church Agency in Baltimore, 
Md. Opportunity for casework and interpreta- 
tion. Should have full social work training and 
experience. Lutheran-preferred. 8041 Survey. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, new 


WORKER WANTED 
iS TS ie Oi oe ane eee 


Y. W. C. A. STILL NEEDS QUALIFIED PER- 
SONNEL as directors in U. S._O. clubs. Open- 
ings in different sections of the United States and 
overseas after experience here. Opportunity for 
service to war workers and military personnel. 
Applicant should have ability in planning and di- 
recting recreational and leisure time program on 
community wide basis. Expect work to continue 
for considerable period after war. If interested 
please write U. S, O. Personnel, National Board 
Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New Y ork 
22.8 Nee 

ee ES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


a 

TRAINED WOMAN now employed desires change. 
Experience cevers delinquency, medical, psychia- 
tric and supervisory work in public welfare. Pre 
fers East or Middle West. 8042 Survey. 


SS EES ES SS SS ene 

JEWISH EXPERIENCED MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORKER wishes position, small institution, uns 
versity town preferred. 8040 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE in charge large institution, 22 years’ 
experience, complete direction varied group busi- 
ness and other help. Systematizer, piano soloist, 
pedagogue, musical conductor, secretary, stenog- 
rapher, typist. Available for interview. 8020 
Survey. 

eS nas 

EXPERIENCED GROUP WORKER (male) with 
Social Work School training in case and group 
work wishes job directing adult or boys’ program 


in reputable agency. Employed at present. Salary 
range $2500 to $3000. 8025 Survey. 
LIBRARY WORKER (Reference), Male. Draft 


exempt. Experienced. Professional training. 8029 


Survey. 
Ne ee eee 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professiona) 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social. work positions. 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


'NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 17-9633 


ee pepulsr eae: oo reference, meg een eae 
n’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed s. Se } 
for Clarkson’s 1944 Catalog. M4 whan arte se os 


FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A 
Seas snore course in literature. The buying 

R overs. The answer to your 
FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! ome 


CLAR 
Dept, $6.4. 1255 een, RUBLISHING COMPANY 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 
Medical Social Work J 


‘Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent cmsteanest. 
18 Somerset Street - Beacon Hill, Boston 


BACK THE ATTACK — 
WITH WAR BONDS 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
SS : 432 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


WRT GE CQUACTER De wes cc gine ass 4 v5 January 3-March 24 
Application date November 1 


Borge Marter 85.4). esis has Fam March 27-June 16 
Application date January 22 


Summer Quarter ................ June 18-August 31 
Application date April 18 


The curriculum is a combination of courses, research 
and field work with emphasis on war and post-war 
social practice. The normal program covers six 
quarters and leads to the degree of Master of Science, 
but shorter periods of study are arranged. A sequence 
of courses is given in the late afternoon and evening 
for practicing-social workers. 


Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


will collect your 


WASTE PAPER 


. If you’ve been wonder- | Second, proceeds from 
ing how to send your its sale will go into the 


aste paper to war, here’s splendid war work being 
bone good answer. Call the 
Salvation Army! Your 
aste paper will then 
serve in two ways. 
First, it will help to 
imake or wrap the 700,000 That waste paper in 
ie. : | 

articles which depend on 
aper — supply para- 


done by the Salvation 


Army—canteens for serv- 
icemen, entertainment, re- 


habilitation ... 


your attic, cellar, or store- 
j room couldn’t be put to 

tchutes, bomb bands, am- ; Lact 

i Rae ; 1 better use. Call the Salva- 

; unition cases, plane 7 

IE atts, ration “K” and tion Army without delay 


i 


/ 


ieee Se 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of aca- 
demic credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine 
months of field practice in selected social agencies, and 
the writing of a thesis. 


The urgent demand for qualified social workers in 
civilian and war-related social agencies offers a wide 


variety of opportunities for graduates. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1944 


The Changing Role of Social Work in an Expanding 
American Economy Eveline M. Burns, Ph.D. 


Intake Interviews with Relatives of Psychotic Patients 


Esther Goodale 


Behavior Problems of Bright and Dull Negro Children 
Genevieve Teague Stradford 


The Adjustment of Handicapped Persons to Employment in 
War Time Clara Sweetland 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Victory WASTE PAPER Campaign 


RAND SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


America’s Leading Labor School 
FALL TERM — 1944 


September to December 


INSTITUTE FOR RUSSIAN STUDIES 
A comprehensive survey of Russia’s civiliza- 
tion; its culture, language, literature; its 
geography and history and its world-shaking 
Revolution. The course is given by some of 
America’s most eminent Russian scholars. 


Foreign Policy Under Czars and the Soviets 
David Dallin 
Russia’s Economic Development 
Solomon M. Schwarz 


- The Russian People and Its Literature 
Elias L, Tartak 


Russia Today—An Evolution 
- Bertram D, Wolfe 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE COURSES 


Elementary Russian 
Advanced Russian 


Bulletin will be mailed on request. 


7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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To Every SURVEY Reader: 


ET ME INVITE YOU, at the threshold of our fall quarter, to 
become a $10 Cooperating Member of Survey Associates. 


This, also, is the outset of a new publishing season. Around our 

staff table we have been confronting some of the claims on our 

a wotk of inquiry and interpretation—claims which take on fresh 

i urgency and significance with the war swinging into its decisive 
phases in both hemispheres. 

; Thus, last month we brought out AMERICAN PLOUGH- 

k SHARES—fourth of our annual Médmonthly specials—to rein- 

_ » . force the current fund-raising campaigns on which hang much 

of the work of American voluntary agencies, at home and over- 

seas, in this crucial period of transition. As I write, reprints and 


yeast in communities the country over. 


_ Thus, in the field of government action, we have followed the 
_ work of UNRRA since its inception. This past month, its Montreal 
conference was a call on our coverage with its canvass of immediate 
* a moves for relief and rescue, health and welfare, in the wake of 
the armies of deliverance. This new stage in the work of the 
oe United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration will be 
- interpreted i in Survey ene for November by Herbert H. Leh- 


_ man, , director general. 
as e “ * * * 


igs} oo be Hs when Les comes. — 


N THE larger framework of our “franchise”"—as publishers say 


(4) have illuminated situations, here and abroad, not only 
ged with urgent social and economic concern, but prophetic ‘ 


issues to the tune of 60,000 copies are being used as educational — 


ae RANK and file of Cooperating Members have been 


The first six ‘months wis year gee us new ee i 


A non-partisan, non-profit, educational soo 
organized to promote the common well 


112 EAST 19 STREET © NEW YORK3,N. 


WILLIAM ROSENWAL 
BEARDSLEY RUML — 
EDWARD L. RYERSON 
LOWELL SHUMWAY — 
HAROLD H. SWIFT © 
ORDWAY TEAD y 


WwW. W. LANCASTER 
AGNES BROWN LEACH 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
JUSTINE WISE POLIER 


October 1, 1944. 


on resilient leadership in engineering and law, business and labo 
education, medicine and psychiatry, private social work and publ 
welfare. For us to ventilate issues taking shape with respect t 
full employment and social security, wages and living costs, heal 
and rehousing, to say nothing of clashes over federal, state, 1 
control. 

Our penchant, as you know, is not only to come to grips \ 
such controversial i issues in process, but to search out invention af 
constructive demonstrations. Take our Graphic series on “Healing 
Waters for a Wounded Earth,”’ which explore the great watershe 
as vantage ground for postwar reconstruction. Or take what 
staff is turning over in its mind—a sheaf of articles at New Ye 
on the social implications of new tools struck off during the wa 
They range from synthetic rubber,~plasma, penicillin—to revol 


tions in household equipment and air transport. 
Sey och eek " 


prime source of strength in projecting plans to. serve 
critical years—seeing us through the first tough stretch after. 
Harbor and helping us carry conviction since as to the wz 
worth of such work. ee os 


New readers have expanded what we call our “educational : 


